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Roots  and  Wings 


THE  GRACE  OF  GOO  IS  WITH  US... 


"But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am,  and  his 
grace  toward  me  has  not  been  in  vain.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  worked  harder  than  any  of  them  —  though 
it  was  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God,  that  is  with  me" 
(I  Corinthians  15:19). 

Celebrating  the  fortieth  anniversary,  we, 
the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater 
Washington,  tried  to  join  the  above  confession  of 
Apostle  Paul.  By  the  grace  of  God  we  have  been 
what  we  have  been  for  40  years.  Our  hearts  were 
full  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  the  grace 
of  God  which  has  led  us  to  the  present. 

But  we  could  not  remain  in  joyful  celebra¬ 
tion  alone.  God’s  grace  toward  us  should  not  be 
in  vain.  We  have  to  work  harder  than  other 
churches.  To  respond  to  the  amazing  grace  of 
God  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  our  Lord,  we 
had  a  symposium  under  the  theme  of  Roots  and 
Wings. 

It  was  our  great  joy  and  privilege  to  orga¬ 


nize  this  symposium  and  discuss  one  of  the  most  important  issues  we,  as  Korean  churches,  are 


facing  today  —  minist  y  for  the  second-generation  Korean -Americans.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  speak¬ 
ers,  the  panelists  anc  all  the  participants  who  contributed  to  making  this  symposium  meaningful 
and  productive.  I  cannot  thank  enough  my  congregation  who  envisioned  this  symposium  together 
and  wholeheartedly  supported  it.  Without  their  support  and  dedication,  the  symposium  could  not 
have  existed. 

In  order  to  share  t  ie  contents  of  the  symposium  and  our  learnings  with  other  fellow  churches  we 
have  prepared  the  proceedings  for  publication.  The  editorial  works  have  progressed  slowly  but  steadily. 
My  special  thanks  goes  to  Dr.  Kibong  Kim,  the  members  of  the  publication  committee  and  the  Koinonia 
Chapel  congregation.  Their  dedication  and  commitment  have  made  this  publication  possible. 

I  hope  and  pray  th  at  this  small  work  can  contribute  to  making  the  grace  of  God  toward  the  Korean 
churches  in  the  United  States  to  not  be  in  vain  but  to  strive  to  work  for  the  future. 


Rev.  Young  Jin  Cho 

Pastor,  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington 
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“ROOTS  AND  WINGS” 
REFLECTIONS  AND  DIALOGUES  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
KOREAN-AMERICAN  CHURCH  COMMUNITY 


Roots  an  Wings!  What  a  poignant  image. 
It  commits  us  to  our  past  —  collective  memories 
of  who  we  have  been  as  Korean-Americans.  It 
leads  us  into  the  future  of  many  unnamed  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  tells  us  that  our  character  and  con¬ 
sciousness  are  owned  by  our  past,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of  becoming.  We 
are  not  only  rooted,  but  we  are  also  winged. 

The  symposium  represents  a  little  more 
than  a  token  attempt  in  understanding  the  mul¬ 
tifaceted  implications  of  such  an  image.  It  has 
brought  together  scholars,  pastors  and  lay-lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Korean-American  church  community. 
The  intention  was  to  create  a  meaningful  setting 
for  informed  reflection  and  dialogue  concerning 
pertinent  issues  of  the  community.  The  sympo¬ 
sium  was  a  mosaic  of  worship,  lectures  and  small 
group  discussions  that  are  bound  together  by 
mutual  aspirations  and  urgings. 

Six  papers  were  presented  from  sociologi¬ 
cal,  psychological  and  theological  perspectives. 
Many  questions  and  critiques  emerged  out  of  each  session  and  held  all  our  thoughts  accountable  to 
each  other's.  This  publication  is  a  collection  of  those  thoughts. 

I  truly  celebrate  the  publication  of  these  materials.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  publication  will 
continue  to  stir  our  thoughts  on  the  very  themes  it  tried  to  address.  The  physical  setting  of  the 
symposium  belongs  to  the  sponsoring  church,  but  the  spirit  of  the  symposium  and  its  implications 
belong  to  all  of  us. 


Rev.  Daniel  Shin 

Pastor,  Delaware  Korean  United  Methodist  Church 
(Associate  Pastor  of  the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Greater  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  symposium ) 
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FOR  THE  SECOND  GENERATION  PEOPLE 


One  beautiful  summer  day,  my  toddler  son  and  I  were  in  front  of  the  monkey  cage  at  the  National 
Zoo  in  the  nat  on’s  cap  ital.  The  cage  was  surrounded  by  children  and  their  vacationing  families  from 
all  over  the  ccjuntry.  1  noticed  a  group  of  uniformed  elementary  school  children  gathered  in  front  of 
the  cage.  1  soon  realized  that  they  were  intently  staring  at  my  young  son  and  me  rather  than  watching 
the  monkeys  play.  Ap  parently  an  Asian  man  and  boy  at  the  zoo  were  more  interesting  than  the 
playful  antics  of  the  rr  onkeys.  Their  embarrassed  teachers  scolded  them  and  gently  led  the  children 
away.  j 

That  was  many  years  ago,  and,  while  much  has  changed,  some  things  are  the  same.  Today  the 
toddler  son  i:  a  grown  man  and  lives  in  California.  Occasionally,  we  each  meet  people  who  ask, 
"Where  are  you  from?"  This  question  divides  father  and  son.  The  first-generation  immigrant  father 
can  comfortably  respc  nd  with  the  name  of  his  native  country,  as  he  still  feels  the  strong  roots  of  his 
cultural  upbringing.  The  second-generation  son,  bom  in  this  country,  struggles  with  the  answer,  as 
naming  neithir  his  country  of  birth  nor  his  county  of  ancestral  origin  can  truly  satisfy  the  question. 
His  Korean-bom  pare:  its  and  famity  view  him  as  all  American,  completely  integrated  in  the  country  of 
his  birth,  whtjreas  his  fellow  U.S.  citizens  look  upon  his  ancestry  and  view  him  as  a  foreigner. 

In  October  of  199  l,  the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington  celebrated  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  The  church  sponsored  a  three-day  symposium  entitled  Roots  and 
Wings  focusing  on  firs  t-  and  second-generation  issues.  The  word,  roots,  indicates  the  deeply  imbed¬ 
ded  cultural  ijeritage  of  the  first  generation  —  those  immigrant  fathers  and  mothers  who  came  to  the 
United  States  {hoping  for  better  lives  and  education  for  their  children.  The  word,  wings  portrays  the 
realization  of  these  pe  rents’  dreams  —  their  children  who  enjoy  better  health,  education  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  they  could  never  have  experienced  in  their  parents’  native  country.  Each  generation 
struggles  to  understand  the  other  and  the  impact  that  the  culture  of  their  adopted  country  has  upon 
the  heritage  i>f  their  old  one.  Let  us  hope  that  with  the  guidance  of  parent-to-child  and  child-to- 
parent,  both  generations  can  nurture  the  strong  roots  of  cultural  heritage  and  flourish  in  a  society 
enriched  by  tjoth  their  contributions. 

Great  thi  inks  go  to  Pastor  Young  Jin  Cho,  who  brought  up  the  idea  of  having  the  symposium, 
and  also  to  As  sociate  Pastor  Daniel  Shin,  who  organized  the  programs  of  the  Roots  and  Wings,  which 
he  entitled.  Uicturers  and  participants  arrived  from  remote  states  as  well  as  from  local  townships.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to  every  participant  and  to  our  church  members  who 
made  this  symposium  such  a  great  success.  Special  thanks  to  Mr.  Hak  Soo  Chung  who  audiotaped 
the  symposium,  and  to  Dr.  Kibong  Kim,  director  of  the  English  Ministry,  who  coordinated  the  English 
transcriptionjand  pri:  iting  of  this  publication. 

I  believe  that  this  unique  publication  will  prove  to  be  an  Invaluable  resource  for  students  of 
cultural  history  and  iross-generation  issues.  I  hope  it  will  also  serve  as  a  tool  to  open  channels  of 
communication  for  pr  rents  and  children.  Perhaps  after  you  finish  reading  this  publication,  you  could 
give  it  to  youjr  parent  or  child,  ask  them  for  their  opinion  and  share  a  few  stories  of  common  experi¬ 
ence  with  them. 


Doochan  Hahm 

Chairperson,  The  40th  Anniversary  Committee 
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THURSDAY,  NOVp 

2:00-6:00  pm 


6:00-7:30 


SYMPOSIUM  AGENDA 


7:30-9:00 


MBER7 

[Registration  in  the  Chapel 


[Welcome  and  Dinner  Reception 

6:00-6:30  Reception  in  the  Chapel 
6:30-7:30  Dinner,  downstairs  in  the  Fellowship  Hall 
Welcome  by  Mr.  Doochan  Hahm,  chairperson  of  40th  Anniversary 
Committee 

Grace  given  by  Anna  Rhee 

jopening  Worship/Holy  Communion 

Led  by  Rev,  Daniel  Shin,  the  members  of  the  Koinonia  Congregation,  and 
symposium  participants 

Messages  shared  by  Rev.  Young  Jin  Cho  (senior  pastor  of  the  host 
church)  and  Rev.  Daniel  Shin  (associate  pastor  of  the  host  church) 
Communion  Celebrants:  Rev.  Jin  Tae  Kwon  (president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Korean  American  United  Methodist  Churches) 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  8 


8:30-9:00  am 


9:00-12:00  ph| 


12:00-1:00 


1:00-2:30 


2:30-3:00 


[Morning  Devotion 

Liturgist:  Rev.  Seung  Woo  Lee  (Korean  United  Methodist  Mission  Church) 
Message:  Rev.  Sung  Sang  Park  (Asbuiy  United  Methodist  Church) 

|symposium  I:  Sociological  Perspective 

9:00-9: 1 5  Welcome  and  Introductions  (Moderator:  Mrs.  Soon  Hoon  Ahn) 

9:15-10:15  Paper  Presentations: 

Dr.  Jung  Ha  Kim  (Georgia  State  University) 

Dr.  Eui-Young  Yu  (California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles) 
10:15-10:30  Break 
10:30- 1 1 :00  Panel  Response 

Rev.  Kwang  Jin  Kim  (West  Jurisdiction  Korean-American  Mission) 

Joon  Kim  (B.L.M.,  K.M.C.  &  Institute) 

Rev.  Joong  Urn  Kim  (Mid-Hudson  Korean  United  Methodist  Church) 
David  Lee  (First  Korean  Baptist  Church) 

1 1:00-12:00  Interaction,  Q  &  A 

Lunch 

IPanel  Discussion  I:  Sharing  Models  of  Ministry  (Moderator:  Anna  Rhee) 
Panelists: 

Paul  Choi  (E.L.M.,  K.M.C.  &  Institute) 

Rev.  Peter  Kim  (Torrence  Korean  Presbyterian  Church) 

Rev.  Beth  Mitchell  (Korean  Comm.  Church  of  New  Jersey) 

Paul  Murayama  (lay  leader,  English  Speaking  Congregation,  L.A.  KUMC) 

Break 
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3:00-6:00  Symposium  n:  Educational  Perspective 

3:00-3:15  Speaker  Introductions  (Moderator:  Mrs.  Hyun  Kim) 

I  3 : 1 5-4: 1 5  Paper  Presentations: 

Rev.  K.  Samuel  Lee  (Los  Angeles  KUMC) 

Dr.  Young  Pai  (University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City) 

4:15-4:30  Break 

4:30-5:00  Panel  Response 

Rev.  Hoon  Jin  Chai  (Korean  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rockville) 
Albert  Han  (Princeton  Theological  Seminary) 

Lisa  Kang  (Korean  UMC  of  Greater  Washington) 

Rev.  Beth  Mitchell  (Korean  Community  Church  of  New  Jersey) 
5:00-6:00  Interaction,  Q  fit  A 

6:00-7:30  Dinner 

I 

7:30-9:30  Open  Lectures  (in  Korean  and  in  English) 

Sociological  Perspective  (two  consecutive  simultaneous  sessions) 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 

8:30-9:00  am  Morning  Devotion 

Liturgist:  Paul  Murayama  (lay  leader,  English  Speaking  Congregation, 
L.A.  KUMC) 

Message:  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  (Grace  Korean  United  Methodist  Church) 

9:00-12:00  pm  Panel  Discussion  n:  Sharing  Visions  for  the  Future  Ministry  for  the 

Korean-American  Community 

9:00-9: 15  Welcome  and  Introductions  (Rev.  Daniel  Shin) 

9:15-10:45  Panelists: 

Rev.  Charles  Ryu,  Methodist  (Yale  Divinity  School) 

Rev.  Paul  Park,  Baptist  (First  Korean  Baptist  Church) 

Rev.  Peter  Kim,  Presbyterian  (Torrence  Presbyterian  Church) 
10:45-12:00  Small  Groups  (meeting  in  downstairs  classrooms) 

Small  Group  Leaders: 

Rev.  Bon  Woong  Koo  (SC  Jurisdiction  Korean  Mission) 

Rev.  Joong  Urn  Kim  (Mid-Hudson  KUMC) 

Albert  Hein  (Princeton  Theological  Seminary) 

Ms.  Kyung  Keel  (Korean  UMC  of  Greater  Washington) 

12:00-1:00  Lunch 

1:00-4:00  Symposium  m:  Theological  Perspective 

1 :00- 1:15  Speaker  Introductions  (Moderator:  Mr.  Young  Hwan  Park) 

1 : 1 5-2: 1 5  Paper  Presentations 

Dr.  Chan-Hie  Kim  (School  of  Theology  at  Claremont) 

Dr.  Sang-Hyun  Lee  (Princeton  Theological  Seminary) 

2:15-2:30  Break 
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4:00-5:30 


2:30-3:00  Panel  Response 

Tammy  Chung  (lay  member,  L.A.  KUMC) 

Do  Hyun  Kim  (Yale  Divinity  School) 

Dr.  Yoon  Soo  Park  (Korean  UMC  of  Greater  Washington) 
Dr.  Young-Chan  Ro  (George  Mason  University) 
3:00-4:00  Interaction,  Q  &  A 

Break 


5:30-7:30 


ISanquet 

Youth  Band 

Quartet 

Instruments 


7:30-9:30 


Open  Lectures  (in  Korean  and  in  English) 

Educational  Perspective  (two  consecutive  simultaneous  sessions) 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  10 


12:30-1:30  pm 


Ilunch 


1:30-4:00 


4:00-5:00 


6:00-7:30 

7:30-9:30 


Dialogue  for  the  Future 

Panelists: 

Michelle  Lee  (youth) 

David  Cho  (young  adult) 

Ilryoung  Moon 
Joon  Ku  Rha 
Chung  S.  Park 
Woo  Young  Park 

('losing  Worship/Communion 

Liturgist:  Dr.  Kibong  Kim 
Message:  Rev.  Bon  Woong  Koo 

Communion:  Rev.  Young  Jin  Cho  and  Rev.  Daniel  Shin 
Dinner  with  church  families 
Open  Lecture  (in  Korean) 

'  rheological  Perspective,  “Theological  Task  for  the  Future  of 
Korean-American  Community" 
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0PE|4  LECTURE 


1 

Speaker 

Theme 

j 

Ncjv.  8,  1991 
(Friday) 

7:30-9:30  pm 

Dr.  Jung  Ha  Kim 

Dr.  Eui  Young  Yu 

“Roots  and  Wings” 

Tasks  and  role  of  Korean-American 
churches  for  the  future 

i 

Nov.  9,  1991 
(Saturday) 
7:30-9:30  pm 

Rev.  K.  Samuel  Lee 

Dr.  Young  Pai 

Identity-Formation 

How  do  I  understand  and  respond  to  my 
uniqueness  as  a  Korean-Ametrican  person? 

Nov.  10.  1991 
(Sunday) 
7:30-9:30  pm 

Dr.  Sang  Hyun  Lee 

“Pilgrim's  Life  and  Mission" 

7:30-7:45 

7:45  -  8:30 

8:30  -  9:15 

9:15  -  9:30 

Gathering 

-  Prayer 

-  Hymn 

Special  Music 

Announcements 

Speaker  I  to 

First  Generation 

Audience 

Speaker  II  to 

First  Generation 
Audience 

Hymn 

Summary 

Prayer 

Speaker  11  to 

Second  Generation 
Audience 

Speaker  I  to 

Second  Generation 
Audience 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 

PERSPECTIVE 


“Roots  and  Wings!:  A  Symposium 
on  the  Future  Ministry  for  the 
Korean-American  Community " 
by  Dr.  Jung  Ha  Kim 


“ Toward  Understanding  the 
Second  Generation  Korecuis: 
A  Sociological  Approach" 
by  Dr.  Eui-Young  Yu 

Summary  of  Responses 
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SYMPOSIUM  I:  SOCIOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


ROOTS  AND  WINGS! 

A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE 
FUTURE  MINISTRY  FOR  THE 
KOREAN-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 

Dr.  Jung  Ha  Kim,  Georgia  State  University 


a  preliminary 
before  you  ge£| 


An  attempp  to  present  a  comprehensive  overview 
of  the  shared  ipality  of  the  Korean-American  commu¬ 
nity  from  a  “sociologies  i"  perspective  can  be  both  a 
heuristic  and  Receptive  task.  Because  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  tende  pey  to  vie1  v  “sociological  analysis"  as  one 
of  those  contemporary  “in- things”  to  do,  we  often 
equate  the  process  as  listing  various  statistical  find¬ 
ings  of  the  pop  julation  a  id/or  applying  selected  social 
theories  to  fit  s  jnd  categ  >rizing  our  experiences.  A  “so¬ 
ciological  analysis"  is,  t  len,  commonly  understood  as 


|process  that  you  have  to  go  through 
to  more  Important  stuff.  But  I  would 
argue  that  analyzing  (and  theorizing)  about  our  shared 
reality  is  not  a  [luxury  tt  at  can  be  afforded  by  only  the 
selected  few;  I  consider  sociological  analysis  of  every¬ 
day  life  as  a  primary  tool  for  understanding  who  we 
are  as  a  people  and  what  we  are  about  as  a  commu¬ 
nity.  That  is  where  and )  vhen  I  enter  an  analysis.  Since 
I  never  enter  into  an  an;  Jysis  without  some  prior  com¬ 
mitment  (implicit  or  e  xplicit),  my  commitment  to 
present  silenejed  stories  of  the  less  obvious  and  less 
Korean-American  communi- 
the  rest)  of  the  presentation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  am  highlight!  ig  that  all  attempts  to  analyze 
Korean-American  reali  ties  in  the  United  States  are 
necessarily  copplex  an  d  inevitably  political. 

delineate  the  complex  and  po¬ 


ssible  members  within 
ties  will  color] 


As  a  small! 
litlcal  process 


effort  to 

[of  revieWing  our  shared  reality  from  a 


sociological  perspective!,  I  will  divide  the  presentation 


largely  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  consists  of  a  con¬ 
tent  analysis  based  on  the  selective  reading  from  Thirty 
Five  Years  of  the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Greater  Washington,  1951-1986  (published  in  1987). 
My  reason  for  using  this  approach  is  twofold:  (1)  in 
order  to  provide  the  common  ground  for  a  sociological 
assessment  of  one  particular  Korean-American  church 
from  a  Christian  woman's  perspective;  and  (2)  to  root 
our  envisioning  of  the  future  for  ministering  to 
Korean-American  communities  in  the  concrete  histori¬ 
cal  context  For  any  authentic  and  collaborative  envi¬ 
sioning  of  the  future  to  take  place,  we  need  to  root 
ourselves  in  the  concrete  socio-historical  setting  where 
nearly  80  percent  of  Korean-American  constituencies 
can  be  found  on  eveiy  Sunday. 

The  second  part  of  the  presentation  consists  of 
sharing  brief  stories  of  three  female  members  of  the 
Korean-American  Christian  community.  They  repre¬ 
sent  three  generations.  For  by  listening  to  stories  be¬ 
ing  told  and  silent  ones  being  collectively  shared  among 
women  in  various  Korean-American  local  church  set¬ 
tings,  I  have  learned  to  understand  “the  goodness" 
spoken  in  different  language.  And  they,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  Korean-American  Christian  commu¬ 
nity,  reaffirmed  my  belief  that  the  power  of  each  gen¬ 
eration  to  understand  and  to  reassess  its  own  history 
lies  in  the  light  of  its  past  and  present  experiences. 

I  now  turn  to  my  close  reading  of  the  publication 
—  a  content  analysis. 
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THE  RELATIVE  STABILITY  OF  - 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
“CHRISTIAN”  COMMUNITY 
AMOIjIG  KOREAN-AMERICANS 

Within  the  period  of  40  years  from  October  of  1951 
to  the  present  day,  the  church  has  been  pastored  by 
nine  fullj-time  ministers.  Although  brief  reports  on  the 
times  of;  crisis  within  the  church,  due  to  its  internal 
conflicts!  and  membership  splits,  were  recorded  in  the 
publication,  the  average  length  of  each  minister’s  stay 
is  close  to  five  years.  Coming  from  another 
Korean-American  United  Methodist  church  in  a  South¬ 
eastern  area  where  1 1  ministers  have  come  and  gone 
in  its  21  years  of  history,  the  length  of  each  minister’s 
stay  itself  is  impressive.  Furthermore,  considering  the 
average  length  of  a  minister's  stay  in  the  United  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  parish  setting  is  said  to  be  three  to  four 
years  across  racial-ethnic  and  regional  lines  based  on 
the  recent  denominationally-specific  statistics  (1991), 
those  nine  ministers’  average  stay  of  five  years  reflects 
a  sense  of  stability  of  this  particular  church. 

Another  measurement  for  the  relative  stability  of 
the  church  can  be  demonstrated  based  on  the  recorded 
history  of  frequency  of  moving  from  one  church  build¬ 
ing  to  another.  Since  1964,  when  the  first  “-fel  (Our 
House)  was  purchased,  there  have  been  only  a  few 
moves  until  the  entry  into  the  present  church  build¬ 
ing  in  1986.  Since  racial-ethnic  churches,  such  as  the 
Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washing¬ 
ton,  are  community-based  institutions,  the  finances 
of  the  local  Korean-American  church  can  reflect  the 
economic  conditions  of  its  members.  Based  on  the 
conventional  class  analysis  of  Korean-Americans  in 

the  United  States,  which  can  be  summarized  into  two 

i 

THE  “PECULIAR”  RELIGIOSITY 
OF  ITS  MEMBERS 

In  racial-ethnic  churches,  such  as  the  Korean 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington,  a 
presumably  universal  message  of  “good  news"  is 
preached; in  a  particular  tongue,  understood  by  people 
of  specific  histories  and  experienced  through  particu¬ 
lar  socio-jhistorical  lenses  from  distinct  life  circum¬ 
stances.  Yet  one  of  the  most  common  aspects  that  cuts 
across  all  ethnic  churches  is  the  longing  for  stable 
social  identities.  By  juxtaposing  desires  for  assimila¬ 
tion  and  integration  into  the  dominant  society  while 
holding  cjnto  the  culture  they  left  behind,  Korean- 
American  churches  in  the  United  States  seek  to  medi¬ 
ate  the  seemingly  inevitable  conflict  of  dual  and  even 
triple  loyalty.  Hence  the  Korean-American  church,  as 
an  ethnic  institution,  often  functions  as  an  essential 
mediating  device  for  its  members, 

Furthermore,  I  would  argue  that  among  many 
Korean-American  institutions  based  on  ethnic  solidar¬ 
ity,  one  institution  in  particular  seems  to  be  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  iii  healing  the  pains  of  the  desocialized  flrst- 
generation  immigrants  and  simultaneously  ensuring 
a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  group  identity  for  their 
descendants.  That  institution  is  the  Korean-American 


categories  —  the  phenomenon  of  "underemployment” 
and  of  "family-size"  storefront  businesses  —  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  finance  the  construction  expense  of  $410,810.98 
for  a  new  church  building  (as  of  1984)  reveals  much 
about  the  economic  status  of  its  members  and  their 
commitment  to  the  property  ownership.  In  short,  un¬ 
like  many  Korean-American  storefront  churches  in 
major  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  more  recent  trend  of  utilizing  deserted  secu¬ 
lar  buildings  as  temporary  arrangements  to  hold  wor¬ 
ship  services  among  narrowly  defined  evangelical 
churches,  the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Greater  Washington  can  be  seen  as  a  relatively  stable 
community. 

An  observation  made  from  a  publication  based  on 
the  history  of  one  particular  Korean-American  church 
lacks  both  theoretical  and  substantial  evidence  to  make 
further  generalizations  about  Korean-American 
churches  throughout  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
previous  studies  on  other  racial-ethnic  churches,  such 
as  African-American  churches,  the  Jewish  Synagogue 
movement  in  the  early  20th  century,  and  growing  lit¬ 
erature  on  Korean  immigrant  churches,  can  attest  to 
my  observation  of  the  relative  stability  of  Korean-Ameri¬ 
can  church’s  institutional  establishment.  Perhaps,  a 
possible  project  of  collecting  publications  from  Korean- 
American  churches  in  the  United  States  can  demon¬ 
strate  Christianized  Korean-Americans’  commitment 
to  the  church  property  ownership  in  the  future. 


churches  in  the  United  States.  There  is  strong  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  forgoing  claim.  It  is  grounded  in  the  un¬ 
usually  high  percentage  of  self-proclaimed  Christians 
among  the  Korean-American  population  —  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Korean-Americans  in 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  nation  or  people  and  any  particular 
religion  in  South  Korea;  whereas  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  strong  and  clear  correlation  between  Ko¬ 
rean-Americans  as  a  racial-ethnic  group  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  their  religion.  Such  a  dramatic  affiliation  of 
Korean-Americans  —  which  I  call  "Christianization"  of 
Korean-Americans  in  previous  works  —  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  need  of  Korean-Americans  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  focal  point  where  their  dual  longings  can  be  satis¬ 
fied,  adjustment  to  the  dominant  society  and  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  ethnic  solidarity. 

Within  this  broad  context  of  the  Korean-American 
reality,  I  observed  a  “peculiar"  religiosity  of  members 
in  the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater 
Washington.  The  most  common  annual  or  seasonal 
assembly  sponsored  by  Korean-American  churches  in 
the  United  States  across  denominational  lines  is  said 
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to  be  44  (missionary  convention).  The  record  of  a 

church's  speck  (l  annual  assembly,  however,  demon¬ 
strates  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  church.  The 
revival  meeting  was  held  only  twice,  in  1972  and  1976, 
throughout  the  35  years  of  church  history.  Perhaps, 
what  has  been  i  jecorded  <  ran  be  Included  in  the  similar 
category  of  the  <  hurch’s  c  onscious  effort  to  renew  spiri¬ 
tuality  of  its  members.  And  there  was  one  record  of 
“  M  ba<jk  in  1977.  On  the  whole,  the  church 

seems  to  be  quite  successful  in  developing  the  trend 
of  sponsoring 41  ji#  M  [which  is  closer  to  the  lecture 
type),  rather  than  traditional  revival  meetings.  From 
1977  to  1986,  [there  have  been  eight  occasions  for 
14  'tin#*! ,"  all  (if  which  the  main  speakers  have  been 
pre-eminent  p  rofessors  with  two  exceptions  of  re¬ 
nowned  parish  friinisters .  Although  the  somewhat  ge¬ 
neric  term  for  t  jre  churcl  i  retreat  (  )  seems  to  be 

the  most  nunjerous  occasion  to  account  for  the 
church's  speck  (1  annual  assembly,  frequent  lectures 
in  lieu  of  other  revivailistic  meetings  are  still  notice¬ 
able.  I  am  not  <  ailed  to  label  the  overall  spirituality  of 
this  particular  cpurch;  n  >r  do  I  dare  try  to  name  some¬ 
thing  merely  b;|sed  on  a  page-long  chart  of  recorded 
church  events.  But  based  on  the  close  reading,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  this  cnurch  seems  to  be  quite  conscious  of 
balancing  and  incorporating  various  ways  in  which 
its  members’  s  >irituality  cam  be  deepened  and  their 
religiosity  more  engaged  with  community  concerns. 

Furthermore,  based  on  other  secondary  sources, 

I  gathered  thai  many  members  of  this  church  hold 
social  statuses  of  doctors,  lawyers,  community  activ¬ 
ists,  teachers  a|id  succes  sful  business  entrepreneurs. 
Translating  this  social  c  laracteristic  of  the  member¬ 
ship  into  the  cimtext  of  preaching  and  ministry  has 
significant  imp  lcatlons  for  both  the  person  who  occu¬ 
pies  the  “pulp  i  position"  and  the  community  as  a 
whole.  For  ins  ance,  th>  regular  Sunday  preaching 
needs  to  be  ref  ective  of  the  delicate  balance  between 
what  is  conventionally  mown  as  “hot"  sermons  di¬ 
rected  mostly  k  the  other-worldly  and  “cold”  sermons 
based  mainly  oi  k  this-woi  Idly  concerns.  In  other  words, 
the  veiy  composition  anc  characteristics  of  the  church 
membership  cemands  that  the  Korean-American 
church  be  stre  ched  in  order  to  go  beyond  the  tradi- 

THE  SYSTEMATIC  - 

MARGINALIZATION  OF 
WOMEN’S  PARTICIPATION 
WITH  N  the:  CHURCH 

What  is  oftj  n  left  uni  said  or  overlooked  by  insiders 
about  their  shar  ed  comm  unity  life  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
significant  ways  in  which  they  construct  and  under¬ 
stand  the  reality  around  them.  Hence,  the  nonverbal 
recollection  of  the  hlstoiy  of  the  community  through 
the  selected  pictures  can  reveal  so  much  of  what  has 
been  taken  for  granted  by  the  members.  I  am  going  to 
elicit  only  a  few  recurrent  images  that  are  consistent 
throughout  the  whole  book,  which  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  as  how! our  Korean-American  church  contin¬ 
ues  to  render  female  members  invisible,  thus,  less 
important,  even  as  they  c  onstitute  a  majority  of  church 
membership. 


tional  dialectic  between  other-worldly  versus 
this-worldly.  Since  we  are  here  to  envision  the  future 
ministry  for  the  Korean-American  community  together, 
this  developed  trend  of  incorporating  both  conventional 
revival  meetings  and  lecture-type  learning  experiences 
within  this  particular  church  can  serve  as  a  model 
and  as  an  experiment  for  enhancing  more  holistic  min¬ 
istry. 

I  also  suspect  that  our  younger  generation  will 
raise  new  and  different  questions  initially  from  the  old 
and  familiar  setting,  such  as  their  own  churches.  If 
we  are  committed  to  building  the  faith  community  of 
accountability  together  as  young  and  old,  and  woman 
and  men,  I  suggest  that  we  take  diverse  and 
ever-changing  social  characteristics  of  Korean-Ameri- 
cans  seriously  by  being  increasingly  aware  of  the 
younger  generation’s  constituency,  their 
socio-economic  locations,  political  commitments  and 
images  of  the  community.  How  do  they  define  their 
roots  and  wings?  Where  do  our  youngsters  enter  the 
process  of  our  envisioning  and  shaping  of  the  future 
ministry?  Because  our  younger  generation  is  often 
placed  on  the  margins  within  their  ethnic  churches,  I 
suggest  that  we  enter  the  task  of  critical  reflection  of 
the  past  and  the  envisioning  of  the  future  from  vari¬ 
ous  margins  (rather  than  from  the  center).  In  doing 
so,  remembering  the  common  burden  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  hyphenated  people  living  in  the  United  States 
can  become  an  empowering  memory,  Just  as  the  very 
term  “Korean-American”  denotes  the  continual  pro¬ 
cess  of  assimilation  or  acculturation  (Gordon,  cl  969), 
“alienation”  (Cross,  1978),  and  “adhesive  adaptation” 
(Hurh  and  Kim,  1987)  among  different  belief  systems 
and  cultures,  every  member  of  our  community  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  collective  struggle  to  give  meanings  and 
to  name  ourselves  in  everyday  life.  Hie  mission  of  the 
Korean-American  church  is,  then,  to  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  the  transplanted  people  with  dual  or 
more  loyalties  and  to  address  the  pains  and  dreams  of 
their  descendants  in  light  of  the  Christian  “good  news.” 
Hence,  more  inclusive,  Innovative  and  holistic  ways  to 
enhance  the  future  ministry  for  Korean-American  com¬ 
munities  remains  to  be  desired. 


[On  page  33]  there  is  a  picture  of  church  atten¬ 
dance  from  the  veiy  first  worship  service  in  1951.  Al¬ 
though  the  written  document  states  that  there  were 
32  attendants  and  an  offering  of  $17.30  was  collected, 
the  picture  shows  a  group  of  31  people,  Including  chil¬ 
dren.  There  were  14  women,  16  men  and  a  child  whose 
gender  identity  cannot  be  assigned  easily.  Unlike  other 
Asian-Amerlcan  churches  and  more  recently  formed 
Korean-American  churches  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater 
Washington  started  out  as  highly  gender-balanced 
church.  The  numerical  recording  of  annual  church  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  appendix  section  of  the  book  demon- 
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strates  that  by  the  year  1972  there  were  little  over 
7,100  and  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  its  atten¬ 
dance  lentil  1976.  The  chart  also  shows  a  dramatic 
decline  of  church  attendance  of 8,500  in  1983  and,  as 
of  1 986,  !a  little  more  than  1 5,000  people  have  attended 
the  church. 

Because  there  is  a  commonly-shared  tendency  to 
equate  the  church  growth  with  the  numerical  increase 
in  church  attendance,  it  certainty  is  important  to  record 
church  attendance  and  assess  its  significant  changes 
at  least  ^annually.  Recording  the  church  attendance 
alone,  however,  cannot  demonstrate  various  intrica¬ 
cies  that  exist  within  the  church,  such  as  changes  in 
the  gender  ratio  of  regular  church  attendance  and  of 
special  events,  generational  differences  in  participa¬ 
tion  in  Various  church  activities,  and  unchurched 
people  who  previously  were  affiliated  with  the  church. 

I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  the  so-called  “phe¬ 
nomenal  growth”  of  Korean-American  churches  in  the 
United  States  is  in  fact,  Korean-American  women's 
phenomenon.  In  other  words,  women  consist  of  the 
majority  of  Korean-American  church  membership 
across  the  United  States.  Although  I  have  no  way  of 
substantiating  the  argument  that  the  growth  of  the 
Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washing¬ 
ton  is  also  a  case  of  the  predominantly  women's  phe¬ 
nomenon  solely  based  on  the  publication,  the  high  ratio 
of  female  membership  can  be  suspected  based  on  close 
readings  of  selected  pictures  from  the  book.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  picture  of  the  church  choir  in  1974  was  com¬ 
posed  of  26  women  and  18  men  (page  97),  and  22 
women  slnd  14  men  were  counted  as  members  of  the 
church  choir  in  1986.  It  can  be  argued  that  they  are 
only  selective  pictures  and  that  they  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  the! gender  ratio  of  the  whole  church.  Further¬ 
more,  more  often  than  not,  an  assessment  of  the  gen¬ 
der  ratio  has  been  treated  as  less  important  compared 
to  other  significant  social  characteristics  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  j  growth  of  the  Korean-American  church  by 
sociologists  and  theologians  alike.  Setting  aside  the 
conventional  understanding  of  what  is  regarded  as 
more  important  and  what  is  not,  I  would  like  to  argue 
that  closer  observation  and  reassessment  of  the  gen¬ 
der  ratio  within  any  social  and  religious  institution, 
such  as  this  church,  is  far  overdue.  For  without  un- 
derstanding  inner  composition  of  the  membership,  the 
structural  organization,  and  the  hierarchy  of  leader¬ 
ship  within  the  church,  all  attempts  to  envision  the 
future  ministry  for  our  community  can  be  seen  as 
nothing  less  than  a  collective  illusion. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  women  members 
are  marginalized  within  their  own  communities.  Since 
the  process  of  systematic  marginalization  of  women  in 
the  context  of  the  Korean-American  church  takes  place 
subtly  arid  less-coercivety,  I  would  let  the  selected  pic¬ 
tures  speak  to  us  in  silence.  For  in  silence,  the  pic¬ 
tures  survived  to  tell  their  own  recollections  of  various 
church  events  from  one  generation  to  the  next  For 
instance,  the  picture  of  the  first  elected  elders  in  1970 
captured  a  peculiar  story  left  untold  behind  the 
well-composed  seven  men.  For  a  rather  gender  bal¬ 
anced  church  like  this  one,  it  will  continue  to  evoke 
question^  from  our  next  generation  as  they  try  to  un¬ 
derstand!  and  to  remember  how  the  lay  leadership  was 


composed  exclusivety  of  men. 

Another  picture  that  perplexed  me  much  was  the 
picture  taken  in  1983  that  captured  the  participation 
of  six  men  in  the  inauguration  for  constructing  the 
church  building.  By  their  dress  codes  from  the  first 
glance,  there  was  no  way  to  guess  that  the  event  took 
place  in  the  ripe  of  the  summer  season  until  you  read 
the  fine  print  underneath  the  picture  indicating  the 
date  of  August  14,  1983.  That  was  a  picture  of  for¬ 
mally  dressed  six  men  holding  shovels  in  their  hands 
to  initiate  the  church  building  construction  site.  With¬ 
out  my  physically  being  there,  I  somehow  know  that 
women  and  children  were  there  too,  all  celebrating  and 
praying  with  one  accord.  I  also  know  that  some  of  us 
feel  rather  awkward  seeing  women  with  shovels  along 
side  their  men.  But  if  we  are  the  community  composed 
of  God’s  children  as  we  claim  to  be,  more  inclusive 
representation  of  women  and  men,  and  young  and  old 
in  the  context  of  communal  celebration  needs  to  be 
desired. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  picture  of  seven  men  gathered 
around  a  cake  to  celebrate  the  moving  into  the  newly 
built  church  building  in  1986.  No  presence  of  chil¬ 
dren,  no  trace  of  women,  only  well-composed  seven 
men  of  the  community.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
intergenerational  connectedness  and  no  evidence  of 
celebrating  women  as  God's  own  image.  The  picture 
clearly  depicts  the  peculiar  reality  of  the  Korean-Ameri¬ 
can  church:  its  female  members  are  “king-makers," 
working  from  behind  the  public  scene;  its  younger 
generation  is  rendered  invisible,  because  they  were 
already  given  the  metaphorical  Importance  as  “the  fu¬ 
ture"  of  the  Korean-American  community.  For  those 
seven  men,  whom  I  symbolically  see  as  male  leaders 
in  all  Korean-American  church  settings,  perhaps,  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  afford  to  envision  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  everybody  else  in  the  community. 

Based  on  my  close  reading  of  the  publication,  thus 
far,  I  highlighted  three  distinct  characteristics  of  Ko¬ 
rean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washing¬ 
ton.  Deeply  rooted  in  its  40  years  of  history ,  the  church 
stands  as  a  stable  religious  institution  where  innova¬ 
tive  ideas  can  be  actualized  to  enhance  ministry  for 
the  diverse  membership.  As  a  racial-ethnic  faith  com¬ 
munity,  however,  the  histoiy  of  this  particular  church 
is  closely  intertwined  with  other  Korean-American  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  United  States.  And  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  elicit  a  few  broader  implications  for  the 
Korean-American  communities  as  a  whole  by  study¬ 
ing  one  particular  church. 

In  summary,  then,  I  would  argue  that  “betwixt  and 
between”  what  has  been  said  and  left  unsaid  lies  this 
highly  contradictory  community,  which  we  call  the 
Korean-  American  church.  Rooted  in  this  church  con¬ 
text  as  the  focal  place  for  community  building,  we  are 
called  to  envision  our  future  together.  As  the  publica¬ 
tion  Thirty  Five  Years  of  The  Korean  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Greater  Washington ,  1951-1986  can  attest 
to  the  hard  labor  that  went  in  to  it  for  the  past  36 
years  of  church’s  history  making,  I  dare  propose  our 
next  40  years  of  work  to  be  committed  to  the 
bridge-making  among  highly  fragmented  and  contra¬ 
dictory  realities  of  the  Korean-American  community. 


_ SYMPOSIUM  I:  SOCIOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

TOWARD 
UNDERSTANDING  THE 

Second  generation 

KOREANS: 

|  A  SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH 

By  Dr.  Eui-Young  Yu,  California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles 


Studies  on  'Koreans  in  the  United  States  have  fo¬ 
cused  mostly  on  adjustr  lent  patterns  of  the  first-gen¬ 
eration  immigrants,  whe  her  they  are  historical  or  con¬ 
temporary  studies.  Seve  ral  major  studies  undertaken 
during  the  last  decade  d  ;alt  with  adjustment  patterns 
of  the  third  waye  immigrants  and  their  communities 
(I.  Kim,  1981;  iW.  Hurh  and  K.  Kim,  1984;  and  Yu, 
1990).  Studies  bn  the  se  cond -generation  Koreans  are 
almost  nonexistent  We  1  mow  very  little  about  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  first  wave  immigrants  who  landed  in  Ha¬ 
waii  as  plan  tat  on  laborers  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
We  know  that  most  of  t  lem  have  left  the  community 
of  their  parent  i  and  dis  appeared  into  the  larger  soci¬ 
ety.  Except  a  f|w  celebrities,  such  as  Philip  Ahn  (son 
of  Ahn  Chang  Ho  and  movie  actor)  and  Sammy  Lee 
(U.S.  Olympic  (living  gold  medalist),  we  know  very  little 
about  the  chile  ren  of  th(  first  wave  immigrants.  We  do 
not  know  whoi  i  they  have  married,  what  happened  to 
their  families,  jmd  where  they  are  now. 

As  the  children  of  tie  post- 1965  immigrants  en¬ 
ter  into  adulth  >od  in  increasing  numbers,  interest  is 
rising  among  i  nmigran  ts  as  well  as  among  scholars 
as  to  what  kinc  of  North  Americans  these  children  will 
become,  whom  they  will  marry,  and  what  kind  of  lives 
they  will  live.  Will  he  or  she  many  a  Korean  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  ethnic  fold?  Will  he  or  she  marry  out,  melt 
into  the  mainstream,  aid  retain  veiy  little  of  ethnic 
roots?  Or  will  he  or  she  live  a  full  life  as  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  retaining |ethnic  pride  and  heritage?  Will  he  or 
she  be  a  Korean,  Kores  n-American,  or  North  Ameri¬ 
can?  Will  he  or  she  stay  in  the  Korean  church,  Join  a 
non-Korean  church,  or  leave  the  church  altogether? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  first  generation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  secopd  generation  issue  concerns  them  in 
two  important  respects  One  is  the  question  of  main¬ 
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taining  the  family  lineage  within  the  ethnic  fold  and 
another  is  the  issue  of  maintaining  the  Korean  cul¬ 
ture,  church,  and  community  into  future  generations. 
Although  not  proven  empirically,  it  may  be  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  most  R-se  (first  generation)  Korean  immi¬ 
grants  would  like  to  see  their  children  (E-se)  marry 
other  Koreans,  remain  in  their  ethnic  fold,  and  inherit 
the  family,  culture,  church,  and  community. 

Scholars  look  at  the  subject  matter  primarily  from 
theoretical  interests.  A  prevailing  notion  among  schol¬ 
ars  of  race  relations  is  that  non-White  immigrants  in¬ 
cluding  Asians  exhibit  a  pattern  of  assimilation  dis¬ 
tinct  from  European  immigrants.  They  may  be  fully 
assimilated  into  the  mainstream  North  American  cul¬ 
ture,  but  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  core  of 
the  mainstream  social  structure.  MSalad  bowl"  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  "melting  pot"  in  describing  the  non-White 
experience.  In  describing  the  Korean  experience,  Won 
Hoo  Hurii  and  Kwang  Chung  Kim  elaborated  the  theory 
of  adhesive  adaptation  (W.  Hurh  and  K.  Kim,  1984). 
The  theory  corroborates  Gordon’s  limited  structural 
assimilation  for  non-Whites  (Gordon,  1964).  It  explains 
tfirst-generationion  Korean  experience,  that  is,  Korean 
immigrants  gradually  adapt  to  the  North  American 
culture,  but  do  not  necessarily  abandon  their  own 
cultural  habits  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  assimila¬ 
tion.  The  theory,  however,  has  yet  to  be  tested  for  the 
second-generation  Koreans. 

A  casual  observer  of  E-se  Koreans  may  note  that 
they  rapidfy  adopt  the  culture  of  middle-class  North 
America.  Most  E-se  Koreans  know  very  little  Korean, 
use  English  only,  prefer  Western  outfits,  hair  styles, 
and  pop  songs.  They  identify  with  middle-class  North 
American  role  models.  They  think,  behave,  and  expect 
like  middle-class  North  American  young  people.  They 
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do  not  seem  to  retain  much  of  Korean  heritage. 

In  other  second-generation  ethnic  groups,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  children  of  Asian  immigrants  before 
World  War  II,  the  “marginal  man”  phenomenon  was 
evident]  reflecting  a  structural  condition  of  conflicting 
cross-pressures.  “Exclusionary  forces”  of  the  main¬ 
stream  North  America  such  as  restrictive  immigration 
laws,  anti-miscegenation  laws,  and  separate  school 
policies  (kept  the  children  of  Asian  immigrants  cultur¬ 
ally  and  structurally  Isolated.  Their  parents’  pressure 
to  conform  to  the  ethnic  tradition  reinforced  the  isola¬ 
tion.  Yet,  “inclusionary  pressures”  of  Anglo-conformity 
were  operating  simultaneously.  These  conflicting  pres¬ 
sures  gave  rise  to  the  “marginal  man”  phenomenon  to 
earlier  second-generation  Asians  such  as  Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

In  1091 ,  however,  these  structural  forces  have  lost 
much  of  their  steam.  Consequently,  contemporary 
second-generation  ethnic  groups  find  themselves  in  a 
very  different  situation.  At  least  with  respect  to  cul¬ 
ture,  assimilation  seems  to  be  proceeding  in  full  gear. 
Given  this  development,  might  second-generation  Ko¬ 
reans  today  be  “freer”  to  venture  beyond  the  ethnic 
fold,  culturally  as  well  as  structurally?  We  are  not  sure 
whether  or  not  second  and  future  generation  Koreans 
will  be  structurally  integrated  into  the  mainstream  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  are  into  the  culture.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  inter-racial  dating  among  E-se  Koreans  seems 
to  forecast  a  high  degree  of  melting  into  the  main¬ 
stream,  ’since  inter-racial  marriage  is  viewed  as  an 
ultimate!  form  of  structural  assimilation. 

This;  essay  attempts  to  define  the  cultural  and  so- 

CULTURAL 

MILIEU 

The  data  portray  an  image  of  young  Koreans  strug¬ 
gling  between  their  desires  to  become  a  part  of  the 
mainstream,  their  ideals  to  retain  some  part  of  ethnic 
heritage,1  and  their  inability  to  realize  such  ideals  in 
the  face  of  an  overwhelming  monocultural  environ¬ 
ment  Personal  goals,  perspectives,  and  ideals  ofyoung 
Koreans  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  typical 
middle-class  North  American  youth.  Nevertheless,  a 
vast  majority  of  the  young  Koreans  express  that  the 
Korean  language,  tradition,  and  values  are  important 
and  relevant  to  their  lives.  Yet  very  few  of  them  are 
fluent  in  Korean,  know  clearly  what  Korean  traditions 
are,  and  understand  what  “Korean  values”  specifically 
means.  A  significant  portion  of  the  young  Koreans  feel 
that  their  language  use,  life  style,  and  values  are  too 
much  “American." 

E-se  Koreans  attach  a  great  significance  to  acquir¬ 
ing  Korean  language  skills.  Contraiy  to  the  popular 
notion  among  the  first-generation  immigrants,  there 
appears  to  be  a  strong  desire  for  our  young  people  to 
learn,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  Korean  language. 
However,!  they  do  not  get  adequate  opportunities  to 
realize  these  ideals  and,  as  a  result,  know  very  little  of 
it.  Their  home  and  school  environments  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  ^acquiring  a  decent  level  of  Korean  proficiency 
in  reading  and  writing.  Korean  parents  are  not  used 
to  cariying  on  in-depth  dialogue  with  children.  Besides, 


cial  milieu  of  second-generation  Koreans  and  discusses 
their  implications.  It  utilizes  data  from  exploratoiy 
surveys  of  young  Koreans  conducted  in  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Berkeley,  California;  and  Canada  during 
the  summer  of  1991.  The  sample  size  is  rather  small 
and  conclusions  drawn  here  should  be  viewed  as  ten¬ 
tative.  Also,  the  data  presented  here  have  a  built-in 
“class  factor."  The  respondents  in  the  sample  are  mostly 
college-bound  or  are  in  college  and,  therefore,  reflect 
middle-class  backgrounds;  middle-class  parents  more 
likely  push  their  children  for  higher  education.  Al¬ 
though  Koreans  as  a  group  are  largely  a  middle-class, 
the  pattern  reported  here  may  be  different  from  the 
second-generation  children  of  working-class  parents. 
In  general,  higher  socio-economic  groups  are  more 
inclined  to  assimilate  into  the  mainstream  and  leave 
the  fold  structurally  because  of  their  resources  and 
opportunities. 

The  Los  Angeles  sample  consists  of  63  teenagers 
mostly  ages  14and  15  participating  in  a  summer  youth 
camp.  Ninety-four  percent  of  them  indicate  that  they 
expect  to  complete  college  education.  The  Berkeley 
sample  consists  of  10  students  in  a  Korean  language 
class  at  U.C.  Berkeley.  Their  ages  are  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  27.  The  Canadian  sample  consists  of  31 
Korean  Canadian  college  students  between  18  and  26 
who  were  participating  in  a  summer  conference.  For 
most  students  included  in  the  study,  the  primary  spo¬ 
ken  language  is  English.  A  majority  of  the  respondents 
were  bom  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Most  of  the 
Korea-born  respondents  immigrated  to  North  America 
when  they  were  veiy  young. 


the  busy  time  demand  on  the  immigrants  does  not 
leave  much  room  for  such  dialogue;  parents  are  dead 
tired  coming  home  late  from  daily  toil.  Their  conversa¬ 
tions  with  children  are  limited  to  simple  ordinaiy  di¬ 
rectives  either  in  English  or  in  Korean.  Korean  homes 
are  not  a  suitable  language  environment  for  E-se  Ko¬ 
reans  to  learn  Korean.  They  are  often  an  intellectual 
vacuum  for  knee-high  (1.5)  generation  Koreans,  not 
being  able  to  provide  them  an  adequate  language  en¬ 
vironment  either  in  Korean  or  in  English.  Korean  lan¬ 
guage  practices  for  Korean  children  usually  end  at 
home  with  kindergarten  enrollment 

One  cannot  expect  to  learn  anything  Korean  — 
language,  culture,  history  —  from  North  American 
schools,  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  levels.  North 
American  schools  are  not  designed  to  teach  Korean 
children  the  Korean  language  and  culture;  their  cur¬ 
riculum  is  designed  to  educate  middle-class  White 
North  American  children.  As  far  as  I  know,  Sunnyvale 
high  school  in  southern  California  is  the  only  public 
high  school  in  the  nation  that  offers  Korean  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  curriculum. 

In  church  or  community  Hangul  schools,  the  level 
of  Korean  language  proficiency  the  children  acquire  is 
usually  limited  to  being  able  to  understand  simple 
vocabularies  and  alphabets.  Parents  are  satisfied  when 
they  find  their  children  can  write  their  names  and  read 
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|g  Proficiency 
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Table  2 

Language  Spoken  With  Parents 

Los  Angeles  Berkeley 

Canard 

English  only 
English  with 
some  Korean 
Half  and  half 
Korean  with 
some  English 
Korean  only 
Total 

14.3% 

33.3 

23.8 

27.0 

1.6 

100.0 

(n=63) 

20.0% 

40.0 

20.0 

20.0 

0.0 

100.0 

(n=10) 

25.8% 

9.7 

22.6 

22.6 

19.4 
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(n=31) 

Language  Spoken  With  Friends 

Los  Angeles  Berkeley 

Canada 

English  only 

74.6% 

70.0% 

64.5% 

English  with 

some  Korean 

23.8 

20.0 

12.9 

Half  and  half 

1.6 

10.0 

3.2 

Korean  with 

some  English 

0.0 

0.0 

12.9 
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0.0 

0.0 

6.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

j  (n=63) 

(n=10) 

(n=31) 

percent  of  these  samples.  With  friends,  however,  the 
primary  spoken  language  is  English  for  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  respondents.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  Los 
Angeles,  90  percent  of  the  Berkeley,  and  77  percent  of 
the  Canadian  samples  indicate  that  their  primary  spo¬ 
ken  language  with  friends  is  English. 

Korean-American  children  rarely  read  any  Korean 
material,  magazines,  newspapers,  or  story  books.  Be¬ 
fore  kindergarten,  Korean  parents  read  their  children 
English  story  books  such  as  Dr.  Seuss.  From  kinder¬ 
garten  on,  they  are  overwhelmed  by  English  reading 
materials  that  are  mostly  based  on  the  European  civi¬ 
lization.  A  whopping  87  percent  of  our  college  respon¬ 
dents  indicated  that  they  did  not  read  any  Korean  book 
or  novel  during  the  preceding  one-year  period  fTable 
2). 

Like  the  language,  young  Koreans  express  that 
they  would  like  to  retain  Korean  values  and  traditions. 
At  a  discussion  session  of  the  Korean -Canadian  youth 
conference,  students  were  asked  what  part  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  tradition  they  would  like  to  inherit  After  a  lengthy 
deliberation,  they  came  up  with  two  elements.  One 
was  “kimchi"  and  the  other  was  the  custom  of  respect¬ 
ing  elders.  They  agreed  that  in  North  America,  elderly 
persons  do  not  receive  the  kind  of  respect  they  should, 
and  the  Korean  tradition  of  respecting  elders  is  a  good 
thing  and  they  would  like  to  preserve  it  In  fact,  84 
percent  of  the  college  sample  said  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  children  to  take  care  of  the  elderly  parents.  Regard¬ 
ing  “kimchi,”  it  is  something  they  all  would  like  to  re¬ 
tain,  but  they  complained  that  their  mothers  were  not 
teaching  them  how  to  make  it.  They  worried  that 
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“kimchf  might  go  with  the  passing  of  their  parent  gen¬ 
eration. 

These  conversations  highlight  the  fact  that  the 
first-generation  parents  are  even  neglecting  to  teach 
their  children  a  veiy  simple  form  of  material  culture 
such  as  “kimchi.”  They  could  not  promptly  come  up 
with  any  other  Korean  tradition  that  they  would  like 


to  inherit  and  agreed  that  unique  Korean  traditions 
and  values  need  to  be  concretely  and  specifically  de¬ 
fined.  They  felt  that  Asian  culture  was  not  adequately 
covered  in  school  curricula  (81  percent)  and  a 
multi-cultural  curriculum  should  be  required  for  all 
students  in  colleges  and  universities  (Table  3). 


Table  3 
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SOCIAL 

WORLD 

Children’s  "social  networking”  is  another  major 
concern  of  the  immigrant  parents.  The  Il-se 
generation’s  social  network  is  largely  confined  to 
co-ethnics,  according  to  the  findings  of  Ilsoo  Kim, 
Kwang  Chung  Kim,  and  Won  Moo  Hurh  (I.  Kim,  1981; 
W.  Hurh  and  K.  Kim,  1984).  Churches,  alumni  clubs, 
trades  and  business  associations  are  the  bases  upon 
which  Korean  immigrants  form  their  “social  network.” 
Such  “networking”  becomes  the  basis  for  self-help  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  R-se  Koreans’  strategy  to  organize  and  mobilize 
resources  through  ethnic  networking  has  had  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  limiting  their  interaction  with  non-Koreans 
to  impersonal  business  transactions  only.  The 
self-contained  community  strategies  of  the  Rse  Kore¬ 
ans  have  become  the  major  source  of  contempt  to¬ 
ward  Kbreans  recently,  particularly  from  the  Black 
community. 

A  ctirsoiy  look  at  the  E-se  phenomenon  seems  to 
indicate  a  definite  trend  for  E-se  Koreans  moving  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  their  parents*  community. 
When  they  leave  the  parental  home,  they  also  seem  to 
leave  the  Korean  community.  Avast  majority  of  young 
Korean$  graduate  from  the  Korean  church  when  they 
graduate  high  school.  Will  E-se  Koreans  move  out  com¬ 
pletely  or  set  one  root  inside  and  another  outside? 

According  to  our  data,  young  Koreans  appear  to 
be  building  a  bi-social  world  around  them,  one  with 
fellow  Koreans  and  another  with  non-Koreans.  Such 
a  trend  |  is  evident  in  their  friendship  networking  and 
dating  patterns.  Their  friendship  network  is  largely 
confined  to  Koreans,  Whites,  and  “other  Asians.”  Most 
young  Koreans  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  per¬ 
ceive  that  Whites  discriminate  against  non-Whites.  Yet, 
they  do  not  seem  to  mind  making  friends  with  Whites. 
About  one-half  of  the  two  close  friends  our  respon¬ 
dents  identified  are  Koreans.  Whites  scored  second, 


constituting  about  one-quarter  of  close  friends.  Other 
Asians  are  also  a  significant  part  of  the  young  Korean’s 
friendship  network,  consisting  about  one-fifth.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  few  have  close  friends  beyond  these 
three  groups  (Table  4). 

An  interesting  pattern  of  dating  is  revealed  by  our 
data.  Among  teenage  respondents  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
great  majority  of  dating  partners  were  Koreans,  very 
few  of  them  were  dating  non-Koreans.  This  particular 
sample  consists  of  mostly  14  and  15  year  olds  and 
seems  to  follow  parental  expectations  in  date  selec¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  majority  of  college  re¬ 
spondents  both  in  Berkeley  and  Canada,  most  frequent 
dating  partners  are  Whites  instead  of  Koreans.  Many 
respondents  indicate  that  they  would  like  to  date  a 
Korean  but  there  are  not  enough  Koreans  around  to 
choose  from.  The  ethnic  distribution  of  dating  part¬ 
ners  among  Korean  college  students  generally  reflects 
that  of  the  general  student  populations  in  their  re¬ 
spective  universities. 

Regarding  marriage,  a  decisive  majority  (81  per¬ 
cent)  of  teenagers  express  that  they  would  many  a 
Korean.  In  contrast,  only  about  one-half  of  college  re¬ 
spondents  expect  that  their  spouses  would  be  a  Ko¬ 
rean.  Similar  expressions  were  observed  among  col¬ 
lege  respondents  regarding  marriage  partners;  there 
are  not  enough  Korean  candidates  to  choose  a  future 
spouse  from.  Although  Koreans  are  not  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  date  partners  for  Korean  collegians,  they  are 
still  the  most  likely  candidates  as  marital  partners. 

Age  seems  to  be  a  principal  factor  explaining  varia¬ 
tions  between  the  Los  Angeles  and  other  samples.  The 
Los  Angeles  sample  consists  of  mostly  ninth  and  tenth 
graders  in  high  school  and  appears  to  conform  closely 
to  parental  expectations.  Another  possible  explana¬ 
tion  is  the  opportunity  factor.  The  Los  Angeles  sample 
mostly  comes  from  the  southern  California  area,  where 
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Table  4 

Ethnicities  ol 

Korean 

White 

Other  Asian 
Others 

No  answer 
Total 

Two  CU 

Los  Ang 

)  jest  Friends 

ties  Berkeley  Canada 

200,000  Koreans  are  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Berkeley  and  Canada  samples  come  from  much 
wider  areas  of  western  continental  North  America 
where  chances  for  meeting  other  Koreans  are  very  lim¬ 
ited. 

The  variable  of  sex  appears  to  be  another  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  predicting  a  person’s  future  spouse 
among  Korean-American  college  students.  The  Berke¬ 
ley  sample  shows  that  four  of  five  women  expect  to 
many  a  non-Korean  while  only  one  of  five  men  ex¬ 
pects  to  many  a  non-Korean.  The  data  from  Canada 
also  show  a  similar  pattern:  35  percent  of  men  and  57 
percent  of  women  expect  their  spouses  to  be 
non-Korean.  In  other  ethnic  groups,  it  has  been  shown 
that  females  are  more  likely  to  break  the  tradition  than 
males. 

Nativity  status  and  length  of  residence  also  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  significant  variables  predicting  the  future 
spouse’s  ethnic  identity.  According  to  the  Canadian 
data,  50  percent  of  North  America-born  Koreans  and 
60  percent  of  Korea-bom  Koreans  who  have  been  in 
Canada  more  than  15  years  expect  their  spouses  to 
be  a  non-Korean.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  those 
who  immigrated  to  Canada  after  1981  expect  their 
spouses  to  be  a  non-Korean.  The  data  from  Berkeley 
and  Canada  seem  to  point  a  possibility  that  at  least 
one-half  of  our  E-se  and  one-point-flve  (1.5)  genera¬ 
tion  Koreans  will  marry  out. 

Two  variables  firmly  stand  out  in  predicting 
ethnicity  of  expected  spouses.  Current  dating  partners 
and  close  friends  are  both  found  to  be  powerful  pre¬ 
dictors.  Young  persons  dating  a  Korean  or  having  a 
close  Korean  friend  expect  to  have  a  Korean  spouse. 
Likewise,  people  dating  a  non-Korean  or  having  a  non- 
Korean  as  a  close  friend  expect  to  have  a  non-Korean 
spouse  (Table  5). 

54.09 

19.8 

17.5 

7.9 

0.8 

100.0 

(n=126 

30.0%  50.0% 

30.0  29.0 

40.0  9.7 

0.0  1.6 

0.0  9.7 

100.0  100.0 

(n=20)  (n=62) 

Current  Dates 

Korean 

White 

Other  Asian 
No  answer 
Total 

Los  Ang 

t  ies  Berkeley  Canada 

44.4°/ 

6.3 

4.8 

44.4 

100.0 

(n=63) 

50.0%  25.8% 

50.0  38.7 

20.0  9.7 

20.0  25.8 

100.0  100.0 

(n=10)  (n=31) 

Likely  Spouse 

Korean 

White 

Other  Asian 
No  answer 
Total 

20  Year! 

Los  An  fft 

\  Later 

les  Berkeley  Canada 

81.0°/t 

1.6 

15.9 

1.6 

100.0 

(n=63) 

50.0%  45.2% 

40.0  19.4 

10.0  9.7 

0.0  25.8 

100.0  100.0 

(n=10)  (n=31) 

Table  5 

Likely  Spousi 

Korean  College 

20  Year 

Student 

s  Later  by  Current  Date  Partners 

5.  1991 

Current  Dates 

Korean  White  Other  Asian  Total 

N  %  N  %  N  %  N  % 

Likely  Spa 
Korean 
White 
Other  Ask  i 
Total 

ises 

n 

6  66.7  6  40.0  1  33.3  13  48.1 

1  11.1  9  60.0  0  0  10  37.0 

2  22.2  0  0  2  66.7  4  14.8 

9  100.0  15  100.0  3  100.0  27  QQ  Q 

p  (chi  squtk] 

re  >14.7 

2)  <  .01  ~ 

Likely  Spouses 

Korean  College 

i  20  Yeai 

Students 

rs  Later  by  Closest  Friends 

,  1991 

Closest  Friends 

Korean  White  Other  Asian  Total 

N  %  N  %  N%  N  % 

Likely  Span 
Korean 
White 
Other  Ask  i 
Total 

i ses 

i 

15  78.9  3  30.0  0  0  18  54.5 

2  10.5  7  70.0  2  50.0  11  33.3 

2  10.5  0  0  2  50.0  4  12.1 

19  99.9  10  100.0  4  100.0  33  99.9 

pfehi  squab 

2  >  18.5'  r 

<  .01  - - 
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VIEWS  ON 

PARENTS 

The  prevailing  notion  among  Korean  parents  as 
well  as  among  R-se  scholars  Is  that  parents  cannot 
communicate  with  second-generation  Koreans  due  to 
differences  In  language  and  values.  It  is  also  said  that 
parents  and  children  do  not  understand  each  other 
due  to  strong  authoritarian  orientations  of  Korean  par¬ 
ents.  Because  of  this  notion,  many  Korean  parents 
suffer  guilt  feelings  and  blame  themselves  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  home  support  system  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  6ur  data  reveal  these  problems  may  have  been 

i 

over-blown. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  young  Koreans 
feel  that  their  parents*  language  use,  life  style,  and 
values  are  too  much  Korean.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
equally  large  or  larger  number  of  the  young  people 
Indicate  that  their  parents*  language  use,  life  style, 
and  values  are  about  right,  that  is,  they  do  not  cause 
problems  in  their  mutual  relationships. 

Korean  youths  apparently  feel  that  their  parents 
are  authoritarian.  A  question  was  asked  to  Canadian 

j  Table  6 

I  Parents*  Language  Use 

"Do  you  consider  your  parents  to  be  I 

authoritarian?  " 

Los  Angeles  Berkeley  _ 

Canada 

Korean-Canadtan  Respondents  1 

Too  much 

American 

1.6% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Father  Mother 

About  right 

57.1 

50.0 

54.8 

Veiy  much 

Too  much 

authoritarian 

32.3%  25.8% 

Korean 

39.7 

50.0 

41.9 

Somewhat 

N.A. 

1.6 

0.0 

3.2 

authoritarian 

54.8  45.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Not  at  all 

3.2  19.4 

i 

(n=63) 

(n=10) 

(n=31) 

N.A. 

9.7  9.7 

Total 

100.0  100.0 

j 

(n=31)  (n=31) 

J  Parents*  life  Style 

| 

Los  Angeles  Berkeley 

Canada 

100  mucn 

American 

3.2% 

0.0% 

3.2% 

About  right 

60.3 

70.0 

64.5 

Too  much 

"Do  you  feel  close  to  your  parents?"  1 

Korean 

34.9 

30.0 

29.0 

Korean-Canadian  Respondents  1 

1  N.A. 

1.6 

0.0 

3.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Father  Mother 

Veiy  close 

25.8%  64.5% 

Somewhat 

1  Parents' Values 

close 

61.3  35.5 

Not  close 

9.7  0.0 

Los  Angeles  Berkeley 

Canada 

N.A. 

3.2  0.0 

Too  much 

Total 

100.0  100.0 

American 

6.3% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(n=31)  (n=31) 

About  right 

39.7 

50.0 

48.4 

Too  much 

Korean 

52.4 

50.0 

48.4 

N.A. 

1.6 

0.0 

3.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

"Do  you  consider  your  parents  to  be  understanding?" 

Los  Angeles 

Berkeley 

Canada 

Father 

Mother 

Father  Mother 

Father  Mother 

Veiy 

27.0% 

27.0% 

40.0%  40.0% 

22.6%  25.8% 

Somewhat 

54.0 

57.1 

60.0  60.0 

67.7  45.2 

Not  so 

15.9 

14.3 

0.0  0.0 

6.5  19.4 

N.A. 

3.2 

1.6 

0.0  0.0 

3.2  9.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0  100.0 

i 

(n=62) 

(n=62) 

(n= 

10)  (n=10) 

(n=31)  (n=31) 
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respondents,  MD  j>  you  consider  your  father  or  mother 
to  be  author!  tarkn?”  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  class  fled  their  father  to  be  either  “very” 
authoritarian  or  “somewiat”  authoritarian,  and  71 
percent  said  thzi  their  n  other  was  “very”  or  “some¬ 
what”  authoritar  an.  An  ec  ually  higher  percentage  said 
that  their  parent » were  ch  auvinistic  and  conservative. 
Despite  these  characterizations,  most  young  people  say 
that  their  paren  s  are  understanding,  they  feel  close 
to  them,  and  th  ty  feel  comfortable  talking  to  them. 
Among  teenage  esponde  its  in  Los  Angeles,  70  per¬ 
cent  feel  comfortable  tallying  to  their  father  and  54 
percent  feel  the  i>ame  way  toward  their  mother.  They 
know  their  pare  its  are  a  uthoritarian  and  conserva¬ 
tive,  but  they  can  talk  to  them  at  ease  anyway  (Table 

6).  I 

It  has  been  assumed  that  serious  conflicts  would 
arise  between  pa  rents  an<  l  children  if  children  want  to 
date  or  marry  non-Koreans.  Questions  were  included 
in  the  Canadian :  survey  c  n  whether  or  not  their  par¬ 
ents  would  apprcive  their  c  ating  or  marriage  with  some¬ 
one  in  a  specific  ethnic  group  —  White,  other  Asian, 
Black,  and  Hispanic.  Another  set  of  questions  was 
asked  about  whe  the r  or  nc  t  they  themselves  could  fore¬ 
see  dating  or  m  ullage  w  ith  someone  in  one  of  these 
groups.  Contrar  r  to  the  \ opular  notion,  respondents 
indicate  that  th  dr  parents  are  quite  liberal  in  these 
matters.  Accord  ng  to  otr  respondents,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  paren  :s  would  approve  their  dating  a  White 
or  “other  Asian’  person.  Also,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
parents  would  approve  th  eir  marriage  with  a  White  or 
“other  Asian”  peijson.  Although  our  young  people  show 
much  more  liberal  attitu  des  toward  inter-racial  dat¬ 
ing  and  marriage  as  compared  with  their  parental  ex¬ 
pectations,  most  of  the  mrrant  dating  partners  for 
these  young  pec  pie  fall  i  i  line  with  the  parental  ap¬ 
proval  categories  and  wo  ild  not  seem  to  cause  much 
trouble.  About  cine-half  c  f  the  respondents  expect  to 
many  a  Korean  ks  descrit  ted  above  and  this  again  falls 
in  line  with  the  parental  £  pproval  level.  A  serious  con¬ 
flict  could  devel  op  if  chile  ren  insist  on  dating  or  mar¬ 
rying  a  person  butside  tie  “Korean,  White,  or  other 
Asian”  categories.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  however, 


Table  7 

Parental  and  Self  Approval  of  Inter-racial  Dating 

and  Marriage 

I  Korean-Canadian  Respondents 

Dating 

Marriage 

Parent  Self 

Parent  Self 

White 

74.2%  93.5% 

45.2%  77.5% 

Other  Asian 

74.2  93.5 

45.2  67.7 

Black 

32.3  71.0 

12.9  32.3 

Hispanic 

41.9  77.4 

22.6  35.5 

A  profile  of  younger  generation  Koreans  has  been 
established  by  ojur  data,  lie  or  she  typically  speaks  in 


English,  strives  [for  educs 
mopolitan  outlqok,  exhibi 


and  “other  Asians”  going 


discussion 


all  of  the  respondents’  date  partners  or  expected  fu¬ 
ture  spouses  were  from  one  of  these  categories  fTable 
7). 

Perhaps  one  contrasting  cultural  value  of  our 
young  people  that  the  parent  generation  is  not  clearly 
aware  of  or  does  not  want  to  know  is  that  of  sexual 
morality.  Reinforced  by  both  Confucian  tradition  and 
Christian  ethnic,  the  first-generation  Koreans  main¬ 
tain  an  attitude  that  sexual  expression  should  be  re¬ 
frained  until  marriage.  Most  Korean  parents  maintain 
a  view  that  children  should  follow  parental  expecta¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  sexual  morality  and  refrain  from 
premarital  sex.  Our  data  reveal  a  strong  possibility 
that  young  Koreans*  attitudes  toward  sexual  morality 
Is  quite  different  from  their  parents.  Eighly-seven  per¬ 
cent  of  the  college  respondents  feel  that  premarital  sex 
is  common  among  Korean  collegians,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  say  that  they  themselves  approve  it  Many  In¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  not  a  big  deal  anyway,  should  be  a 
matter  between  two  individuals,  and  should  not  be  a 
concern  for  others.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  extent  our 
young  people  actually  translate  these  attitudes  Into 
action.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  parents  to  be  more  open 
to  talk  about  sexual  matters  with  their  children.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  parents  belatedly  realize  that  their 
children’s  sexual  norms  are  quite  different  from  their 
own  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  handle  it 


[tlonal  excellence,  has  a  cos¬ 
ts  liberal  attitudes  towards 


sexual  morality,  is  keenly  laware  of  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  y  ft  makes  mends  and  dates  with  Whites 


beyond  the  ethnic  fold,  per¬ 


ceives  that  parents  are  au  horitarian,  conservative,  and 
too  Korean  In  many  resjects  but  feels  close  to  them 
and  does  not  see  many  problems  communicating  with 
them,  and  appreciates  what  the  parents  have  done  for 
them.  Culturally,  they  sean  to  have  achieved  a  typical 
North  American  image. 

On  the  other  hand,  el  hnic  attachment  is  relatively 
strong  among  E  se  and  1 . 5  generation  Koreans  at  least 
at  the  conscious  level.  They  speak,  read,  and  write 
very  little  Korejin,  but  they  would  like  to  learn  more 


about  it.  Many  feel  regret  that  their  Korean  proficiency 
is  so  limited.  They  behave  and  think  like  typical  middle- 
class  North  Americans,  yet  attach  a  great  significance 
to  Korean  culture  and  heritage  although  they  cannot 
define  exactly  what  they  are.  They  would  like  to  see 
college  curricula  Include  more  of  Korean  and  Asian 
culture  and  history.  They  date  more  Whites  and  other 
Asians  than  Koreans,  but  many  would  prefer  Koreans 
If  opportunities  were  there.  About  one-half  of  them 
feel  that  they  may  end  up  marrying  a  non-Korean  per¬ 
son;  but  again,  many  express  that  they  would  prefer  a 
Korean  if  they  could  find  one. 

Despite  the  obvious  yearning  for  more  knowledge 
on  Korean  culture  and  heritage  among  E-se  Koreans, 
parents'  emphasis  has  been  directed  toward  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  an  education  that  will  speed  up  the  as¬ 
similation  process.  Korean  parents  would  do  and  sac- 
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Table  8 

"Will  the  second  generation  form  their  own 
churches  and  communities?" 

Korean-Canadian  Respondents 

Churches _ Communities 


Yes 

29.0% 

35.5% 

No 

25.8 

22.6 

Don't  know 

45.1 

41.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

l 

(n=31) 

(n=31) 

"In  20  years  could  you  foresee  yourself  being 
involved  in  the  following" 

Korean-Canadtan  Respondents 


Korean 

church 

Korean 

org. 

Informal 

network 

Veiy  likely 
Somewhat 

25.8% 

29.0% 

22.6% 

likely 

38.7 

38.7 

51.6 

Not  likely 

19.4 

22.6 

6.5 

Don't  know 

16.1 

9.7 

19.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(n=31) 

(n=31) 

(n=31) 

rlflce  a*  lot  to  send  their  children  to  a  good  school, 
meaning  a  predominantly  White  school  with  a  high 
college-going  rate.  Korean  parents*  assimilationist  ap¬ 
proach  has  succeeded  in  making  the  E-se  Koreans 
behave  bind  think  like  middle-class  White  North  Ameri¬ 
cans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  failed  to  provide  E-se 
childreh  the  Korean  language,  culture,  and  heritage. 

By  choosing  a  safe  suburban  neighborhood  with 
good  schools,  parents  have  exposed  their  children  to  a 
social  world  which  tends  to  be  predominantly  White. 
Under  this  situation  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  Korean 
language,  Korean  etiquette,  Korean  friends,  and  Ko¬ 
rean  dates.  U.S.  Census  figures  of  1970,  1980,  and 


1990  all  show  that  Koreans  are  the  most  geographi¬ 
cally  dispersed  group  among  Asians.  Even  in  south¬ 
ern  California  where  the  largest  number  of  Koreans 
outside  Korea  reside,  Koreans  have  not  formed  a  con¬ 
centrated  residential  community.  Unlike  their  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  counterparts,  Koreans  are  scattered 
over  wide  areas.  The  so-called  Koreatown  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  is  a  commercial  and  business  community  where 
Koreans  are  shop  owners  and  Latinos  and  Blacks  con¬ 
stitute  the  bulk  of  residents.  Furthermore,  hundreds 
of  il-se  churches  and  organizations  in  the  area  have 
not  provided  adequate  cultural  or  social  milieu  for  E-se 
Koreans  to  relate  and  interact. 

E-se  Koreans  generally  hold  a  positive  outlook  for 
their  future  in  the  North  American  society.  Most  of  the 
young  Koreans  Included  in  our  survey  (85  percent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  and  100  percent  of  the  Berkeley 
samples)  expect  their  future  in  North  America  to  be 
“very**  bright  or  "somewhat”  bright.  Also,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  respondents  do  not  consider  being  a 
Korean  a  handicap  to  success. 

Although  our  respondents  are  ambivalent  about 
whether  or  not  E-se  Koreans  will  form  their  own 
churches  and  communities,  a  majority  nevertheless 
foresee  themselves  being  involved  in  Korean  churches 
or  organizations  20  years  later  (Table  8).  In  light  of  the 
changing  mood  in  North  America  toward  Asia  and 
Asian  civilization,  the  level  of  consciousness  and  de¬ 
mand  for  more  knowledge  on  Korean  culture  and  lan¬ 
guage  from  E-se  Koreans  is  expected  to  increase.  The 
rapidly  Improving  transportation  and  telecommunica¬ 
tion  technologies  will  narrow  the  distance  between  Asia 
and  America  and  will  in  turn  strengthen  the 
multicultural  perspectives  among  E-se  Koreans  as  well 
as  among  Americans  in  general.  In  20  years,  the  bilin¬ 
gual  and  bicultural  proficiency  may  become  an  essen¬ 
tial  quality  for  the  second-generation  leadership. 

It  is  up  to  the  first-generation  immigrants  to 
change  perspectives  and  mobilize  resources  to  meet 
these  challenges  of  the  new  age  for  the  second-gen¬ 
eration  Koreans. 
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SYMPOSIUM  I:  SOCIOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

SOCIOLOGICAL 

PERSPECTIVE 

SUMMARY 

Moderator:  Mrs .  Soon  Hoon  Ahn 


panelist  Responses 

TO  DR.  YU’S  PAPER 


Rev.  Joong  Ugn  Kim 


Midhudson  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  (Poughkeepsie,  New  York) 


of 


Most  of  the  p  Mnts  Dr. 
my  similar  expediences 
camps.  Every  year  we  hacj 
conducted  simila  r  surveys 
are  a  fair  representation 
are. 

He  presents  the  profile 
and  where  they  a  re  in  term 
thinking.  The  pic  jure  he  pi 
think,  how  they  behave, 
have  are  pretty  m  uch  like  rr^ii 
people.  They  do  not  seem 
tage  or  language  yet  they| 
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eration  used  to  think  that  the  second  generation  lacked 
the  desire  to  learn  Korean,  but  the  survey  concluded 
otherwise.  It  is  the  first  generation’s  fault  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  the  right  environment  for  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  to  learn. 

Regarding  dating  partners  and  future  marriage 
partners,  the  second  generation  is  very  tolerant.  They 
also  indicate  that  their  parents  are  also  tolerant.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  that  is  true  or  if  this  is  Just  the 
second  generation’s  view  of  their  parents.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  survey  done  of  the  first  generation. 

I  would  like  to  raise  some  questions.  We  need  to 
define  unique  Korean  traditions  and  values  concretely, 
as  the  paper  indicated.  We  have  to  identify  our  goals. 

There  is  a  slight  indication  about  the  roles  of  the 
Korean  church.  Our  second  generation  is  ambivalent 
about  the  future  of  the  Korean  church  and  commu¬ 
nity.  So  my  interest  is  to  see  what  role  the  Korean 
church  has  played  in  getting  us  to  where  we  are  now. 
That  was  not  defined. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  same  paper  presented 
by  the  second  generation  based  on  the  data  provided 
by  the  first  generation.  That  would  be  interesting. 

Last  April,  I  visited  Russia.  There  are  third-  and 
fourth-generation  Koreans  who  have  lost  their  culture 
in  terms  of  language  but  still  preserve  ktmchl  They 
identify  themselves  as  Korean.  Their  identity  and  pride 
is  veiy  strong.  There  are  also  Koreans  in  China.  They 
are  a  strong  ethnic  group  and  have  experienced  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  I  would  like  to  see  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  immigrant  histories. 


Mrs.  Joon  Kirti  -  Englfel 

(Manhattan 


h  Language  Ministry,  Manhattan  Korean  United  Methodist  Church 
,  New  York) _ 


When  I  first  looked  at 
“Roots  and  Wings,”  it  rem  j 
going  on  in  the  A^ican-Air  ei 
Black  communities  should 
the  American  mainstream 


the  title  of  the  symposium, 
inded  me  of  a  debate  that  is 
rican  community:  whether 
separate  or  integrate  into 
.  That  is  a  false  dichotomy. 


Many  intellectuals  look  at  either/or  situations  with¬ 
out  looking  at  what  is  in  between.  Between  roots  and 
wings,  we  have  a  lot  of  space  that  we  need  to  cover. 
That  is  where  we  need  to  look. 

What  should  be  the  content  of  this  space  between 
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roots  and  wings?  I  think  it  is  a  way  of  active  disciple-  generation  have  on  Korean-American  communities  in 

ship.  It  is  beyond  mere  financial  security.  It  is  provid-  the  United  States?  How  will  this  phenomenon  effect 

ing  an  atmosphere  and  resources  so  they  can  be  ho-  the  first  generation,  and  whose  best  interest  does  it 

listic  persons  rather  than  a  simplistic  and  categorical  serve?  Who  does  it  serve  when  the  second  generation 

people.  of  Korean- Americans  disappears  into  the  mainstream 

I  was  impressed  with  the  degree  of  first  genera-  American  society  and  who  loses  ultimately?  What  does 

tion  assimilation  into  U.S.  culture  but  troubled  with  it  mean  to  have  this  Korean-American  identity?  Does 

the  lack  of  second  generation  presence  at  this  sympo-  that  relate  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  social  world  out- 

sium.  I  see  similar  dynamics  of  the  first  generation  side  of  our  ethnic  fold?  Does  it  have  anything  to  do 

defining  the  second  generation  problems  as  the  White  with  social  justice  issues?  Does  that  have  anything  to 

majority  defining  problems  for  minorities.  I  wonder  also  do  with  Korean-Black  conflict?  Are  Korean -Americans 

if  this  Korean  ethnic  identity  crisis  is  more  of  a  middle-  concerned  with  Just  preserving  the  national  culture, 

class  Korean-American  crisis.  or  is  it  more  than  that? 

Dr.  Yu  mentioned  that  the  major  concerns  of  the  Second  generation  Korean-Amerlcans  living  in  the 

first  generation  people  were  in  maintaining  the  family  United  States  face  difficult  problems  as  the  first  gen- 
lineage  within  the  ethnic  fold  and  maintaining  the  Ko-  eration  did,  but  the  issues  are  different  Korean- Ameri- 

rean  culture,  church  and  community.  Basically  I  came  cans  and  other  minorities  in  the  United  States  face 
up  with  a  number  of  questions  based  on  that  analy-  more  difficult  experiences, 
sis.  What  impact  will  the  assimilation  of  the  second 

PANELIST  RESPONSES 
TO  DR.  KIM’S  PAPER 

Rev.  Kwang  Jin  Kim  -  Mission  Superintendent  (West  Jurisdiction  Korean-American  Mission) _ 

I  tried  to  look  at  Dr.  Kim’s  paper  in  terms  of  three  like  to  see  more  of  the  relationship  of  the  church  and 
distinct  characteristics  of  this  church:  stability,  pecu-  the  community. 

liar  religiously,  and  gender  imbalance.  The  seven  oldest  Korean-American  churches  in 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  her  because  I  this  country  are  United  Methodist  because  the  United 

am  a  different  gender  from  her,  and  I  never  studied  Methodist  Church  accepted  Korean  congregations  ear- 

sociology  of  gender.  I  wonder  if  it  is  fair  that  she  tried  lier  than  did  other  denominations.  The  length  of  time 

to  define  this  church  from  her  Christian  woman’s  per-  Koreans  have  lived  in  the  United  States  perhaps  is  an 

spective.  The  gender  issue  is  important,  but  it  is  not  explanation  for  some  churches’  being  community  ori- 

the  most  important  issue  in  the  Korean  church.  I  would  ented  and  possessing  a  high  number  of  professionals. 

| 

Mr.  David  Lee  -  Youth  Director,  First  Korean  Baptist  Church _ 

I  am  1.5  generation  and  grew  up  in  a  mixed  cul-  churches?  You  said  it  is  a  women's  phenomenon.  But 

ture,  Korean  and  American.  I  sympathize  with  women  the  paper  seems  to  leave  out  a  lot  of  other  things  on 

and  how  they  are  treated  and  what  the  culture  has  why  Korean  churches  grow.  People  are  very  homoge- 

brought  upon  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  like  Rev.  neous.  They  want  to  be  around  the  same  kind  of  people. 

Kim  says,  that  should  not  be  the  main  issue  as  a  Also,  the  growth  of  the  church  is  not  peoples’  work 

church  and  sociological  perspective.  I  think  we  need  but  God’s  work. 

to  see  it  from  the  perspective  of  God  and  how  he  would  I  think  it  would  be  more  effective  if  she  could  add 

want  us  to  be.  more.  Why  are  children  not  being  represented?  Why 

How  about  the  growth  of  Korean-American  is  the  second  generation  not  being  represented? 

SPEAKER 
RESPONSES 
TO  PANELISTS 

Dr.  Eui-Young  Yu 

Oh  the  first  question  about  the  immigration  expe¬ 
rience  with  other  groups,  there  are  a  lot  of  studies  of 
the  experiences  of  European,  Chinese,  and  previous 
Japanese  immigrants.  There  are  not  many  stories 
about  the  current  Japanese  immigrants.  Second  gen¬ 
eration  Koreans  seem  to  follow  a  path  different  from 
ours  and  similar  to  the  earlier  immigrants,  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  Chinese,  and  Europeans.  European  immigrants 
assimilate  to  the  culture  very  quickly,  and,  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  or]  third  generation,  they  become  American  and 


are  accepted  culturally  and  structurally. 

But  the  difference  between  European  immigrants 
and  Asian  immigrants  is  that  for  Asians  there  is  a  limit. 
Asians  can  assimilate  culturally,  but  not  as  much 
structurally. 

Earlier  there  were  two  waves  of  immigrants,  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  Asians.  Koreans  are  the  third  wave.  Eth¬ 
nic  consciousness  is  much  stronger  now  for  our  sec¬ 
ond  generation  than  the  children  of  earlier  Japanese 
and  Chinese  immigrants.  Structural  forces  have 
changed  a  great  deal,  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
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Asian  culture  ip  changing.  Today,  American  people  in 
general  feel  differently  i  tbout  the  Asian  civilization  as 
compared  to  20  or  30  years  ago.  Now  we  seem  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  there  is  a  pls  ce  for  multicultural  perspec¬ 
tives.  Many  universities  are  developing  multicultural 
curricula.  Increasingly  immigrants  and  our  second 
generation  are  demand!  lg  that  the  universities  do  this. 

Regarding}  the  first  generation’s  trying  to  define 
the  second  generation's  >  concerns,  I  do  not  think  the 
sponsors  of  tins  conference  wanted  to  define  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation’s  questions  from  the  first  generation's 
perspective.  My  understanding  is  that  they  simply 
wanted  to  find  out  what  is  going  on,  what  the  first 
generation’s  perspective  is,  and  what  the  second 
generation’s  pjerspectiv ;  is. 

I  have  been  resean  hlng  this  area  for  a  long  time. 
When  we  organize  a  coi  iference  like  this  we  like  to  in¬ 
clude  people  from  diffe  rent  generations,  sexes  and  so 
forth,  but  we  fend  up  having  difficulty  finding  people 
who  can  present  the  papers.  It  is  not  fair  to  point  fin¬ 
gers  at  each  o  jher.  All  of  us  are  tying  to  define  our  own 
problems  and  I  find  ways  to  solve  them. 

About  mi  Idle-class  bias,  I  pointed  out  in  my  pa¬ 
per  that  it  is  taere.  But  remember  that  Korean- Ameri¬ 
cans  as  a  whole  are  niddle  class.  They  occupy  the 
middle-man  |  ositions,  and  thus  become  scapegoats. 
That  is  why  Koreans  aie  having  a  really  tough  time  in 
New  York  anc  Los  Ang  des. 

There  art  a  lot  of  seople  who  are  not  part  of  the 
mainstream  ]  torean  community,  like  people  who  are 
married  to  American  soldiers,  interracially  married 
couples,  and  (heir  chile  ren.  We  do  not  know  veiy  much 
about  them.  The  Korean  churches  have  not  reached 
out,  but  some  are  tying  to.  We  also  need  to  address 
recent  immigrants  anc  their  children. 

Whose  interest  docs  this  study  serve?  We  are  not 
trying  to  advocate  any  ideologies  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion.  The  final  concern  of  the  research  is  our  children. 

will  our  children  become?  Will 


What  kind  oft  persons 

COMMENTS  FRbM 
THE  AUDIENCE 

Dr.  Mitchell  (New  Jersey,  husband  of  Rev.  Beth 
Mitchell):  Th|issue  sh Duld  be,  is  the  gender  issue  true 
ue  shou  Id  not  be  finger  pointing  or  male 
defensive  reactions.  I  >  this  an  historical  fact?  If  so, 
then  what  should  be  clone? 

Soo  Park  (McClean,  Virginia):  The  1988 
ig  cere  nony  that  Dr.  Kim  commented 
on  did  include  new  an|d  old  members  and  members  of 
all  ages. 

Jl  Choi  (Manhattan,  New  York):  Regarding 
r,  different  results  will  come  about  five 
|ow  because  of  different  values.  A  study 
done  ojn  Korean-Americans  aged  20  to 


Dr.  Yoi 
ground  bres 


Mr.  Pai 

Dr.  Yu’s  pa] 
years  from 
should  also 
30. 

Dr.  Woo 

about  Kore 


bung  Park  (McClean,  Virginia):  We  talked 
traditions  and  values,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  specifically  what  these  values  are.  What  does 
the  second  generation  think  about  these  values?  Do 
they  agree  or  disagree?  I  would  like  the  speakers  to  be 
more  specific  about  the  problems  among  the  second 


they  live  happy  lives,  contented  life  as  racial  minor¬ 
ities?  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  kind  of 
study  is  not  good.  It  is  important  to  know  what  they 
think  if  you  want  to  plan  the  future. 

Dr.  Jung  Ha  Kim 

My  appreciation  for  Rev.  Kim  and  David  Lee’s  re¬ 
sponses  is  not  just  lip  service.  It  is  because,  like  they 
already  said,  they  are  men.  And  coming  from  men’s 
experience,  I  think  that  they  were  very  honest.  I  really 
appreciate  that. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  few  points  that  I  do  not 
agree  with.  I  do  not  see  Korean-Americans  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  in-depth  inter¬ 
views  with  Korean-American  church  women.  It  is  fas¬ 
cinating  to  hear  them  speak  about  their  identity.  Even 
among  church  Korean-American  women,  I  do  not  see 
many  common  denominators.  To  see  the  whole  Ko¬ 
rean-American  church  people  as  Just  one  God’s  people, 
I  see  a  lot  of  problems  in  that 

Regarding  the  question,  “Who  decides  what  is  the 
most  significant  problem  and  issue  for  our  commu¬ 
nity?”  I  cannot  and  dare  not  say  that  the  women’s  is¬ 
sue  is  the  most  important  issue  right  now  for  Korean- 
Americans  when  we  come  together  to  envision  our  fu¬ 
ture.  But  it  is  a  very,  veiy  important  issue.  We  are 
talking  about  more  than  half  of  the  whole  population 
and  church  membership. 

Early  on  I  said  that  women  do  not  have  to  have 
one  unified  way  of  understanding  and  experiencing 
our  lifestyle.  But  Just  the  fact  that  we  are  women  and 
because  we  see  things  differently  cannot  change.  It 
stays  because  we  are  women.  That  in  itself  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  I  am  not  here  to  offer  you  any  kind  of  answer 
because  I  cannot  and  I  do  not  want  to. 

Another  thing  is  that  I  do  not  see  sociological  analy¬ 
sis  as  objective  study.  I  think  every  sociological  analy¬ 
sis  is  quite  value  laden.  So  I  am  sorry  but  I  cannot 
apologize  for  what  I  said. 


generation  and  what  is  unique  to  Korean-Americans. 
What  can  the  first  generation  do?  What  does  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  want? 

Ms.  Tammy  Chung  (Los  Angeles  Korean  United 
Methodist  Church):  The  role  of  women  in  the  Korean- 
American  church  is  a  very  important  issue  that  is  be¬ 
coming  a  problem.  The  presence  of  women  is  lacking 
—  in  the  Korean-American  church  and  in  this  sympo¬ 
sium  —  and  their  interests  are  not  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  because  they  usually  play  a  supportive  role. 
Men  should  be  more  sensitive  to  the  current  role  of 
women.  We  should  address  this  issue.  God’s  will  and 
leadership  is  interpreted  by  committees  comprised 
mostly  of  men  without  the  input  of  women.  My  under¬ 
graduate  studies  and  research  paper  revealed  that 
Korean-American  and  Asian-American  women  are  tom 
between  their  Korean  (or  Aslan)  and  female  identities 
and  must  choose  between  the  two.  Usually  they  choose 
their  Korean  (or  Asian)  identity  and  forsake  their  iden¬ 
tity  as  women. 
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REDEFINING 
OURSELVES  AS 
KOREAN-AMERICANS: 


AN  ORTHOGONAL  CULTURAL 
IDENTIFICATION  MODEL 

Rev.  K.  Samuel  Lee ,  Arizona  State  University  and 
Los  Angeles  Korean  United  Methodist  Church 
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survey  of  research  on  minorities 
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qeficit  theoiy,  African-Ameri- 
as  intellectually,  physically 
Caucasians.  Early  Asian- 
bjected  to  this  view.  Asians  in 
stage  were  first  viewed  as  “ex- 
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and  so  on.  Asian- Americans, 
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advocates  of  this  view  as  they  led  an  eugenics  move¬ 
ment. 

The  cultural  deficit  theoiy  states  that  minorities 
lack  healthy  environmental  stimulation.  Imbedded  in 
one’s  culture  is  an  inferior  set  of  cultural  practices 
that  contribute  deficiencies  in  the  development  of  eth¬ 
nic  persons.  According  to  this  view,  an  inferior  cul¬ 
ture  may  produce  individuals  with  lower  intelligence, 
inferior  perceptual  skills,  undesirable  cognitive  styles 
or  family  structure.  Although  it  was  recognized  that 
racism  and  oppressive  conditions  also  contribute  to 
“inferior"  culture,  this  theoiy  represents  a  movement 
from  the  majority  perspective  which  reflected  bias  to¬ 
ward  minority  cultures.  The  Asian-American  family, 
from  this  line  of  reasoning,  is  perceived  as  too  rigidly 
hierarchical,  resulting  in  poor  child  rearing  practices. 
The  culturally  deprived  children  within  this  unhealthy 
family  structure  are  presumed  to  become  inferior  to 
the  Whites.  Researchers  such  as  Moynihan  (1965)  and 
Kardiner  and  Ovesey  (1951)  advocated  this  view. 

The  culturally-different  theoiy  has  also  been  ad¬ 
vocated,  stating  that  all  cultures  have  strengths  and 
limitations.  Differences  are  viewed  with  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  of  evaluative  tone.  This  theoiy  argues  that  appro¬ 
priateness  or  inappropriateness  of  certain  cultural 
practices  must  be  Judged  within  that  cultural  context. 
This  theory  promotes  culture-specific  research  direc¬ 
tion  and  enables  each  ethnic  group  to  define  its  own 
identity.  As  a  result,  Black  psychology  blossomed,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Asian-American  psychology  (Sue  and  Wagner, 
1973;  Sue,  1981),  Chicano  psychology  (Martinez, 
1977),  and  Native-American  psychology  (Richardson, 
1981).  These  ethnic  cultural  perspectives  enlarged  the 
field  of  psychology  and  advocated  that  sociocultural 
differences  are  legitimate  correlates  of  behavior. 
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Eth  lie  identity  development  models  reviewed  be¬ 
low  refle  ct  the  three  theoretical  perspectives  described 
here.  Th  eoretical  models  that  we  adopt  consciously  or 
unconsciously  do  make  significant  impacts  upon  how 
we  view  ourselves  and  go  about  living.  The  challenge 
is  for  us  to  be  informed  critics  so  that  we  may  take 
corrective  steps  to  do  away  with  obsolete  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  stereotypes  Imposed  upon  culturally  different 
people.  | 

Perhaps,  the  oldest  but  still  prevalent  model  to 
describe  Asian-Amerlcan  identity  development  is  the 
transitional  model  (Figure  1).  In  this  model  Korean  and 
American  cultures  are  perceived  as  two  distinct  cul¬ 
tures  and  are  placed  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  con¬ 
tinuum.  Individuals  can  be  placed  on  the  line  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  assimilation  or  acculturation  level.  Im¬ 
plicit  valbe  judgment  is  attached  with  this  model  which 
states  that  being  American  is  better  and  more  desir¬ 
able  than  being  Korean.  Children  even  in  early  age 
comprehend  this  model,  perhaps,  because  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  it.  Korean-American  children  as  young  as 
three  years  of  age  in  a  predominantly  Caucasian  pre¬ 
school  setting  often  prefer  not  using  their  Korean 
names  or  anything  else  which  may  identify  themselves 
as  Korean. 


In  describing  the  developmental  process  of  bicul- 
tural  persons,  some  researchers  hypothesize  that  per¬ 
sons  in  cultural  transition  experience  “acculturation 
stress.”  Individuals  who  are  placed  on  a  continuum 
(Figure  2)  are  assumed  to  have  problems  dealing  with 
incongruities  resulting  from  the  cultural  clashes  and 
to  suffer  social  and  personal  consequences  (Mail  and 
McDonald,  1980;  Schinke,  Moncher,  Palleja,  Zayas  & 
Schilling*,  1988). 

Theoretically  speaking,  Individuals  toward  the 
middle  would  suffer  the  acute  acculturation  stress. 
The  term  such  as  “1.5  generation”  derives  from  this 
transitional  model  of  Korean-American  identity  devel¬ 
opment.  A  recent  issue  of  The  Korea  Central  Daily  (Oc¬ 
tober  18,  1991)  describes  now  middle-aged  1.5  gen¬ 
eration  Korean-Americans  as  living  in  an  “island  of 
islands , "  j  belonging  fully  neither  to  Korean  nor  to  Ameri¬ 
can  culture.  These  persons  are  usually  alienated  from 


both  Korean  and  American  communities  which  value 
“pure”  culturalism.  The  Korean-American  community 
in  general  seems  to  have  adopted  this  transitional 
model.  The  “1.5  generation”  terminology  and  the  im¬ 
plicit  value  judgments  that  go  along  with  it  quantify 
the  Korean-American.  How  we  understand  ourselves 
clearly  makes  a  difference  in  our  formulation  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  biases  and  beliefs.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  whether  or  not  the  cultural  transition  inevitably 
leads  to  acculturation  stress  (and  further  to  chronic 
emotional  disturbance)  is  still  inconclusive.  Oetting  and 
Beauvais  (in  press)  further  argue  that  this  linear  con¬ 
cept  is  inadequate  in  describing  the  experience  of  per¬ 
sons  living  in  a  multicultural  society. 

Sue  and  Sue  (1971)  developed  their  views  of  Asian- 
American  personality  similar  to  the  above  transitional 
model,  incorporating  the  process  of  acculturation. 
Asian-Americans  were  categorized  into  three  “types”; 
traditionalist,  marginal  person,  and  Asian-Amerlcan 
(Figure  3).  In  this  model,  traditionalists  would  strongly 
identify  with  the  Korean  culture.  They  would  prefer 
speaking  Korean  language,  conform  to  parental  wishes, 
and  associate  with  Korean  peers.  A  marginal  person 
desires  “assimilation,  rejects  ethnic  values,  and  often 
exhibits  racial  self-hatred”  (Sue  and  Morishima,  1988). 
He  or  she  tends  to  associate  with  Caucasian-Ameri- 
cans  and  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  acculturation 
dimension  from  traditionalists.  The  third  type,  Korean- 
Americans,  would  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  ac¬ 
culturation  continuum.  Korean-Americans  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  formulate  a  new  identity  by  integrating  Ko¬ 
rean  cultural  values,  American  influences,  and  other 
minority  group  experiences  (Sue  and  Morishima,  1988). 

Sue  and  Sue*s  (1971)  model  of  integration  of  two 
cultures  seems  reasonable  and  desirable.  However,  it 
does  not  escape  from  the  linear  model  and  still  re¬ 
flects  the  bias  that  the  Korean  culture  is  not  desirable 
and  one  would  do  better  to  move  away  from  it  In  fact, 
their  model  can  be  redrawn  as  an  alienation  model  in 
Figure  4.  Korean-Americans  in  this  model  are  con¬ 
fronted  not  only  with  biases  toward  Korean  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cultures,  but  also  with  the  pressure  to  conform 
and  assimilate  into  the  majority  culture. 

These  linear  models  use  quantifiable  categories 
assuming  that  they  are  polemic  and  linear  in  nature. 
These  models  can  be  described  as  zero-sum  models. 
They  describe  Korean-Americans  by  placing  them  on 
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““I  minority  people  have  been  that  they  were  often  forced 
to  choose,  and  that  acculturation  stress  was  likely  to 
occur  when  persons  experience  rapid  and  significant 
loss  of  their  overall  identification, 
lean  The  key  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  cultural  ele- 

d)  ments  of  both  American  and  Korean  cultures  coexist 

within  an  individual’s  functioning.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  dichotomize  Korean  and  American  cul¬ 
tures,  which  made  it  difficult  for  researchers  to  devise 
a  more  accurate  and  helpful  conceptual  model  of  bi¬ 
cultural  identity  development. 

Affirming  that  two  cultures  can  coexist  within  in¬ 
dividuals,  Oetting  and  Beauvais  (in  press)  suggest  the 
ed  orthogonal  identity  model  (Figure  5).  [A  case  in  point: 

Inal  Must  McDonalds  restaurants  always  choose  between 
— I  serving  hamburgers  or  burritos?  Between  serving  ham¬ 

burgers  or  salmon?  Or  can  they  serve  them  all  at  the 
need  same.time?  Do  I  always  have  to  choose  to  be  a  clergy- 
rean-  man  or  a  psychologist?!  Oetting  and  Beauvais  state 
l,  and  that  identification  with  any  culture  is  independent  of 
If  and  identification  with  another  culture.  One’s  identifica¬ 

tion  as  an  American  does  not  have  to  diminish  his  or 
ribed  her  identification  as  a  Korean.  Instead  of  placing  a 
ltural  bicultural  person  on  a  continuum,  Oetting  and 
Stake  Beauvais  suggest  a  three-dimensional  cube,  in  which 
rthing  cultural  identification  dimensions  are  right  angles  to 
.  It  is  each  other,  as  a  model  to  describe  bicultural  or 
entify  multicultural  persons.  At  the  origin  of  the  angles  is 
te  two  lack  of  identification  with  both  Korean  and  American 
them.  cultures  (marginal  persons  in  the  linear  model).  Oetting 
either  and  Beauvais  assert: 


All  of  the  other  models  place  limits  on  what 
patterns  of  cultural  identification  and  on  what 
adaptations  to  change  are  possible.  The  or¬ 
thogonal  Identification  model  indicates  that 
any  pattern,  any  combination  of  cultural  iden¬ 
tification  can  exist  and  that  any  movement  or 
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change  is  possible.  There  can  be  highly  bicul¬ 
tural  people,  unicultural  identification,  high 
identification  with  one  culture  and  medium 
identification  with  another,  or  even  low  iden¬ 
tification  with  either  culture. 


Oetting  and  Beauvais  discovered  in  their  studies 
on  Native-American  and  Mexican  American  youth  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  treat  Caucasian  and  Hispanic  iden¬ 
tifications  as  separate  and  Independent  characteris¬ 
tics.  Their  findings  Indicate  that  a  strong  cultural  iden¬ 
tification  can  serve  as  a  source  of  strength  and  po¬ 
tency.  A  high  cultural  identification,  whether  in  the 
direction  of  Caucasian  or  Native-American,  is  corre¬ 
lated  with  higher  self-esteem,  positive  personal  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  greater  potential  to  higher  cultural  stake. 
Getting' and  Beauvais  also  found  that  lowest  self-es¬ 
teem  appears  in  Native-American  youth  who  have  low 
identification  with  both  Caucasian  and  Native-Ameri¬ 
can  culture.  Their  data  suggest  that  self-esteem  in¬ 
creases  with  one’s  identification  with  culture  propor¬ 
tionally.  In  addition,  the  longer  the  vector  from  the 
zero  point  of  anomie,  the  higher  the  self-esteem  of 
youth.  Furthermore,  strong  Native-American  identifi¬ 
cation  is  as  valuable  as  strong  Caucasian  identifica¬ 
tion.  Oetting  and  Beauvais  conclude  that  “strongly 
bicultural  youth  have  the  highest  self-esteem  and  the 


strongest  socialization  links.” 

Historically,  minority  cultures  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  majority  culture  in  the  United  States.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  and  contributions  of  “heroes”  from  minority 
cultures  have  been  diminished,  if  not  eliminated.  The 
concept  of  “melting  pot”  or  even  assimilation  and  ac¬ 
culturation  Implied  that  the  minority  cultural  group 
must  move  toward  incorporation  into  the  majority 
culture.  The  orthogonal  model  proposes  that  value  and 
belief  conflicts  between  cultures  are  not  necessarily 
barriers  to  be  overcome  by  taking  a  side  with  one  cul¬ 
ture.  Cultures  do  not  have  to  be  in  conflict  Highly 
bicultural  Korean -Americans ,  in  fact,  function  effec¬ 
tively  in  both  Korean  and  American  cultures.  The  main 
problem  is  not  in  one’s  “mixed”  cultural  identification, 
but  in  his  or  her  weak  cultural  identification.  However 
we  deny  it,  we  live  in  a  multifaceted,  multicultural 
society.  There  is  no  “pure”  culture  any  more.  It  has 
been  a  general  historical  tendency  for  an  immigrant 
community  to  look  back  their  motherland  and  try  to 
maintain  their  “purest”  possible  cultural  attitudes  and 
practices.  (Korean  churches  in  Korea  may  be  more 
Westernized  than  those  Korean  churches  in  the  United 
States.)  The  American  society  also  imposes  upon  eth¬ 
nic  minorities  a  rigid  expectation  to  conform  and  as¬ 
similate.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  broaden 
our  views  on  who  we  are  and  who  we  can  become. 
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SYMPOSIUM  II:  EDUCATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  WEB: 


A  PERSPECTIVE  FOR 
SOfclO-CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  KOREAN-AMERICAN  YOUTH 

Dr,  Young  Pai,  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City 
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influence  the  lives  of  our  youth  and  people  in  general. 

In  our  attempt  to  understand  Korean-American 
youth,  we  may  find  Ward  Goodenough’s  notion  of  “pri¬ 
vate  culture,”  to  be  a  useful  tool.  As  every  society  has 
a  culture  so  we  may  speak  of  each  person  as  having 
his  or  her  own  private  culture,  i.e.,  a  set  or  sets  of 
norms  according  to  which  meanings  and  significance 
are  assigned  to  objects,  events  and  human  actions.  A 
person’s  private  culture  can  then  be  seen  as  including 
awareness  of  several  distinct  “cultures”  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups.  One’s  cultural  awareness  of  dif¬ 
ferent  private  cultures  represents  the  individual’s  per¬ 
ceptions  of  how  other  human  beings  have  organized 
their  experiences  based  on  the  standards  by  which 
they  perceive,  predict,  Judge  and  act  (Goodenough, 
1963).  Hence,  a  person’s  culture  may  include  knowl¬ 
edge  of  several  different  language  patterns,  norms  of 
conduct  and  valuation,  and  procedures  for  getting 
things  done.  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  one’s  pur¬ 
pose  and  its  context,  the  individual  often  moves  from 
one  set  of  cultural  norms  to  another  within  one’s  rep¬ 
ertoire. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  a  person’s  private  culture, 
then,  is  seen  by  its  holder  as  a  true  and  more  or  less 
complete  representation  of  a  real  world.  The  individual 
is  said  to  move  (act)  according  to  the  pulls  and  the 
pushes  within  this  representation.  It  is  through  our 
knowledge  of  the  private  cultures  of  others  that  we 
learn  to  accomplish  those  goals  that  are  best  achieved 
through  working  together.  Similarly,  understanding 
our  youth  means  having  knowledge  about  the  content 
and  the  structure  of  their  private  cultures  and  the 
varying  degrees  of  forces  with  which  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  elements  of  the  youth’s  private  culture  influence 
their  thinking,  acting  and  making  value  judgments. 
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In  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  we  must  enrich 
our  interpretation  of  the  quantitative  data  about  the 
youth  with  personal  encounters  (dialogues)  with  the 
youth  a£  well  as  our  own  experience  of  living  through 
adolescence  in  Korean  culture  and  a  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  differences  between  Korean  and  the  domi¬ 
nant  cultures.  It  is  important  for  us  to  keep  in  mind 
that  thej  cannons  of  social  science  research  are  cul¬ 
ture  bound  and,  hence,  the  assumptions  upon  which 

i 

ASPIRATION 

Thej  level  of  aspiration  a  person  has  usually  gives 
us  a  good  indication  of  that  person’s  mental  health, 
for  in  the  Western  culture  the  motivating  force  for  ac¬ 
complishing  future  goals  is  viewed  as  originating  from 
the  individual.  When  we  consider  a  very  high  level  of 
positive  responses  to  the  questions  about  “wanting 
happy  family  life,"  “wanting  to  make  parents  proud  of 
me,"  “feeling  good  about  myself,”  “doing  something 
important  in  life,"  “doing  well  in  school,"  preference 
for  high  prestige  occupations  and  concerns  for  the 
larger  society  as  well  as  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  as¬ 
piration  level  of  Korean-American  youth  appears  to  be 
positive,  optimistic,  achievement  oriented  and  con¬ 
cerned  about  social  issues.  These  are  the  areas  about 
which  we  should  rejoice,  particularly  when  the  aspi¬ 
ration  level  seems  higher  than  those  of  White  middle- 
class  youth. 

Notwithstanding  the  sense  of  joy  we  have  about 
these  findings,  there  are  less  clear  dimensions.  That 
is,  when  we  view  the  responses  to  the  above  questions 
in  light  of  the  responses  to  questions  about  the  youth’s 
relation&iip  with  parents  and  other  adults,  their  wor¬ 
ries  andi  what  they  like  to  know  or  talk  more  about, 
the  responses  do  not  reveal  highly  self-motivated,  pro¬ 
active,  and  expressive  attitudes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
findings  indicate  inconsistencies,  conflicts  and  a  sense 
of  alienation.  For  example,  35.5  percent  of  the  youth 
worry  “quite  a  bit"  to  “very  much"  about  drugs  and 
drinking  around  them,  but  only  22  percent  indicate 

CONFLICT 

While  77.5  percent  of  the  study  population  feel 
grateful  jo  their  parents  for  their  hard  work  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  good  life,  in  the  eyes  of  the  adolescents,  Korean- 
American  parents  are  overly  worried  about  their  chil¬ 
dren  ancl  have  too  little  trust  in  them.  The  youth’s 
perception  that  the  adults  do  not  understand  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  they  face  in  school  and  that  they  are  constantly 
compared  with  the  children  of  other  families  are  all 
likely  sources  of  conflict.  The  fact  that  89  percent  of 
young  people  believe  that  making  their  own  decision 
is  “quite  a  bit  important”  to  “at  the  top  of  the  list," 
while  50  percent  of  the  youth  regard  their  parents* 
parenting  style  as  being  authoritarian  or  permissive 
(Pal,  Pemberton  and  Worley,  1987b)  represents  a  sig¬ 
nificant  source  of  conflict  for  parents  who  attach  cen¬ 
tral  importance  to  the  attitudes  of  conformity  and  do¬ 
cility.  It  is  not  surprising  that  children  in  general  of¬ 
ten  have!  conflicts  with  their  parents,  but  there  are 
other  clues  which  suggest  that  the  degree  of  conflict 
among  many  Korean  youth  and  their  parents  appears 


these  principles  rest  are  very  Western.  What  this  means 
is  that  we  cannot  always  “get  at"  certain  aspects  of 
cultural  norms  which  vary  radically  from  Western  cul¬ 
tures. 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper,  I  wish  to  summarize,  in  general  terms,  some  of 
the  findings  about  Korean-American  youth  in  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  their  (1)  aspirations,  (2)  conflicts,  (3)  help  seek¬ 
ing  preference,  and  (4)  view  of  the  church. 


having  much  interest  in  learning  more  about  how  to 
deal  with  drugs  and  alcohol.  Moreover,  53.4  percent 
of  the  young  people  are  satisfied  with  the  current  level 
of  conversation  about  drugs  and  alcohol.  When  we 
consider  that  (1)  the  youth  in  general  believe  that  the 
parental  expectations  are  unreasonably  high,  (2)  are 
pressured  into  doing  everything  to  please  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  (3)  the  parents’  occupational  choices  are  al¬ 
most  identical  with  those  of  their  youth,  the  high  level 
of  aspiration  may  be  attributable  largely  to  the  paren¬ 
tal  and  Korean  community  pressures.  Hence,  the 
meaning  of  “aspiration”  should  be  understood  differ¬ 
ently  when  it  is  applied  to  Korean-American  youth  than 
White  middle-class  young  people.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  group,  aspiration  level  may  be  a  much  closer 
index  of  self-motivation. 

Though  only  time  will  give  us  a  more  definitive 
answer,  there  is  ample  evidence  (both  statistical  data 
and  personal  reports)  to  indicate  that  the  high  aspira¬ 
tion  level  stemming  from  a  high  (or  unreasonable)  level 
of  expectations  and  accompanying  pressures  may  lead 
to  the  youth’s  frequent  encounter  with  disappoint¬ 
ments,  resentment  and  a  significant  increase  in  the 
level  of  intergenerational  conflict  My  intent  here  is 
not  to  draw  a  pessimistic  picture  of  our  young  people, 
but  to  point  out  that  even  in  the  positive  findings  about 
the  youth  there  are  dimensions  about  which  we  must 
be  concerned. 


to  be  severe  enough  to  warrant  our  careful  attention. 
One  such  clue  is  the  proportion  of  Korean-American 
youth  who  wish  they  had  different  parents. 

According  to  the  Search  study  (Search,  1984)  5 
percent  and  9  percent  of  the  White  and  Black  youth, 
respectively,  responded  that  they  “very  often"  and  “of¬ 
ten”  wish  they  had  different  parents.  On  the  other 
hand,  15.5  percent  of  the  young  people  in  our  study 
gave  the  same  responses.  When  these  responses  are 
viewed  by  grade  level,  the  proportion  of  the  youth  who 
wish  that  they  had  different  parent(s)  “very  often”  and 
“often"  increased  with  age.  The  figures  ranged  from 
1 1.7  percent  at  the  sixth  grade  level  to  18  percent  at 
the  12th  grade  level.  It  would  appear  that  the  conflict 
reflected  in  these  responses  is  greater  for  males  (14.4 
percent)  than  females  (7.8  percent).  More  than  three 
times  as  many  Korean-American  youth  “very  often" 
and  “often”  wish  that  they  had  different  parents  than 
White  youth  in  the  Search  group.  Additionally,  32.4 
percent  of  the  total  study  population  get  mad  at  their 
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parents  “very  often"  and  “often,"  and  males  “get  mad"  while  females  are  expected  to  be  more  nurturing,  sed- 

at  their  parent  |  more  often  (36. 5  percent)  than  females  entary  and  conforming.  This  implies  that  if  Korean 

(24. 1  percent).  Further,  about  32  percent  of  males  and  parents  relate  to  their  children  in  the  traditional  hier- 

24  percent  of  females  “s  rongly  agree"  and  “agree"  that  archical  way  by  demanding  conformity  and  docility, 

their  parents  have  doubl  e  standards  in  relating  to  their  males  are  likely  to  have  more  conflicts,  and  sex  role 

children,  and  jdmost  2.5  times  as  many  males  (16.3  stereotyping  for  females  will  be  reinforced.  To  put  it 

percent)  worrj  “veiy  much"  and  “quite  a  bit"  about  differently,  the  parental  demands  for  conformity  and 

killing  themselves  than  females  (7.3  percent).  docility  are  inconsistent  with  the  male  sex  roles  as- 

As  sugges  ted  by  the  above  data,  males  generally  signed  by  the  culture  hence  greater  conflict  for  males, 

appear  to  have  signifies  mtly  more  conflict  with  their  while  the  same  parental  expectations  will  reinforce  sex 

parents  than  fpmales.  Ii  spite  of  the  egalitarian  and  stereotyping  for  females  because  they  are  consistent 

hierarchical  nature  of  Ihe  Western  and  Korean  cul-  with  the  culturally  assigned  female  sex  roles.  In  a  so- 

tures,  respect!  rely,  both  cultures  expect  and  encour-  ciety  that  attempts  to  minimize  the  ills  of  sexism,  the 

age  males  to  b<  assertive,  competitive  and  aggressive,  latter  too  becomes  another  source  of  conflict 

HELP  SEEDING 
PREFERENCE 

One  of  the  post  central  aspects  of  understanding  cidence  of  turning  to  nobody  continuing  to  rise  at  a 

our  youth  is  to  see  how  <  ffectively  they  cope  with  vari-  very  rapid  rate.  By  the  time  the  youth  enter  college,  it 

ous  conflicts  they  exper  ence  in  life  by  examining  the  appears  that  they  will  have  left  the  church  as  a  source 

sources  from  which  hel  d  is  sought.  While  it  is  prob-  of  help  with  none  (0  percent)  turning  to  the  clergy, 

ably  quite  true  [that  the  1  lierarchical  nature  of  Korean  Growing  up  between  two  divergent  cultures  puts  a 

culture  may  have  significant  influence  on  the  ways  in  stress  on  the  youth  that  the  parents  have  not  experi- 

which  Korean  i  dults  relate  to  their  young  people,  the  enced  in  their  own  development.  The  home  pushes 

youth’s  help  se  iking  pre  ference  could  also  give  us  an  the  young  people  to  be  more  Korean  in  their  attitudes 

important  c  ue  about  the  nature  of  the  and  beliefs,  while  the  school  and  peers  (Korean  and 

intergeneratior  al  relationship,  i.e.,  degrees  of  conflict  Caucasian)  urge  them  to  become  more  American  in 

and  credibility  Detween  he  young  and  the  old.  their  ways.  Given  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  live  in 

Of  all  of  oui  analyses ,  this  area  produced  the  most  the  United  States,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  show  a 
alarming  findii  igs.  In  a  direct  comparison  with  the  higher  preference  for  the  norms  of  the  dominant  cul- 

Search  group  Search,  1984),  the  Korean-Ameilcan  ture.  However,  the  youth  do  indicate  a  strong  sense  of 

young  people  are  significantly  more  likely  to  turn  to  affection  for  their  parents  and  they  want  to  please  them 

their  peers  for  1  jelp  in  all  areas  but  one,  “deciding  what  as  much  as  they  are  able.  Thus  they  are  confronted 

to  do  with  my  life,"  than  are  their  Caucaslam  counter-  with  two  or  more  different  norms  for  living,  which  may 

parts.  They  weije  also  significantly  more  likely  to  turn  pull  them  in  a  number  of  different  and  conflicting  di- 

to  nobody  at  al]  jthan  those  in  the  Search  group.  More  rections. 

specifically,  4£  percent  of  Caucaslam  fifth  through  For  many  early  adolescents  and  adolescents, 

ninth  graders  bought  help  from  their  parents  while  friends  cam  be  a  useful  source  of  help  but  they  cam 
only  29  percent  of  Kore*  in-American  youth  would  go  also  be  a  source  of  much  misinformation  that  could 
to  parents  for  lielp.  On  the  other  hand,  31.7  percent  lead  to  further  difficulties.  Not  going  to  anyone  in  the 

of  Korean-Amei  lean  youl  h  and  1 8  percent  of  the  Cau-  face  of  difficulties  may  result  in  even  more  serious  con- 

casian  group  considered  their  peers  as  a  source  of  help.  sequences,  which  may  be  physical,  psychological  or 

Further,  Koreai  J-Americs  n  youth  are  more  than  twice  spiritual.  In  a  very  real  sense,  patterns  of  the  Korean- 

as  likely  to  tur  ji  to  no  one  for  help.  In  the  areas  of  American  youth’s  help  seeking  preference  imply  a  se- 

drugs,  alcohol  knd  sex  more  than  40  percent  of  the  rious  lack  of  credibility  on  the  part  of  their  elders.  There 

Korean -America  in  11  that  id  12  th  graders  indicated  that  is  an  urgent  need  to  re-examine  honestly  and  criti- 

they  would  not  £o  to  any  one  for  help.  cally  what  Korean  parents,  ministers  and  other  adults 

Our  statistical  projections  of  the  help  seeking  be-  have  assumed  or  taken  for  granted  about  the  essen- 

havior  of  the  yo  4th  into  t  leir  first  and  second  years  of  tial  nature  of  parenting,  pastoral  care  and  education 

college  indicate  that  the  trend  of  turning  to  parents  of  the  youth  in  a  culturally  diverse  society, 

decreased  and  t  urning  tc  peers  Increased  with  the  in- 

VIEW  DF  - - 

THE  CHUR  pH 

Korean  chu  rches  In  1  he  United  States  have  a  veiy  that  their  church  programs  are  designed  for  age  groups 

important  place  in  the  llv<  :s  of  Korean-Amerlcan  youth,  other  than  their  own,  almost  67  percent  and  64  per- 

for  77, 1  percent  1  71 . 1  pei  -cent  and  78.6  percent  of  the  cent  of  the  youth  believe  that  their  church  programs 

young  people ,  r  |spective]  y .  report  that  “having  God  at  are  generally  quite  helpful  in  understanding  who  they 

the  center  of  my  life,"  “being  part  of  a  church,”  “im-  are  and  answering  important  questions  in  their  lives, 
portance  of  chu  tch  in  m;  r  life”  are  “quite  a  bit  impor-  In  spite  of  the  apparent  helpfulness  of  the  church 

tant"  to  “extrenlely  impo  -tant”  While  69  percent  say  programs  for  the  youth  as  a  whole,  we  found  an  in- 
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verse  relationship  between  the  degree  of  helpfulness  significant  relationship  between  this  trend  and  the 

and  the  ‘ages  (grade  levels)  of  the  young  people.  The  young  people’s  view  about  their  future  attendance  of  a 

perception  that  their  church  programs  are  “little”  to  Korean  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youth’s  desire 

“not  at  all”  helpful  in  understanding  who  they  are  in-  to  be  part  of  a  church  and  the  belief  that  the  youth 

creased  With  age.  Interestingly  but  not  surprisingly,  program  at  their  church  makes  them  feel  that  they 

45. 1  percent  of  this  group  gave  similar  responses  to  are  part  of  a  group  of  people  who  care  about  them 

the  church  program’s  helpfulness  in  answering  im-  remain  constant.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  study  popu- 

portant  questions  in  the  lives  of  the  youth.  lation  find  “being  part  of  a  church”  is  “quite  a  bit  im- 

As  to  the  likelihood  of  Korean-American  youth  at-  portant”  to  “at  the  top  of  the  list,”  while  71  percent  of 

tending  a  Korean  church  when  they  are  older,  29  per-  the  youth  believe  that  their  church  programs  make 

cent  indicate  that  the  likelihood  of  attending  a  Korean  them  feel  that  they  are  part  of  a  group  of  caring  people, 

church  is  “little”  to  “not  at  all”  and  about  21.3  percent  These  percentages  do  not  vary  significantly  either  with 

report  that  the  probability  is  “somewhat.”  When  the  age  or  sex.  In  view  of  these  data,  we  suspect  that  the 

responses  are  viewed  in  terms  of  various  grade  (age)  youth  see  the  church  as  a  place  where  they  find  a 

levels,  “little”  and  “not  at  all”  responses  increase  sig-  network  of  supportive  peer  relationships  that  helps 

niflcantly  with  age.  Almost  45  percent  of  the  1 1th  grad-  them  in  coping  with  their  problems  and  conflicts  and 

ers  and  25.2  percent  of  the  12th  graders  say  that  the  meeting  their  social  and  emotional  needs.  But  even  if 

likelihood  of  their  attending  a  Korean  church  is  “little”  this  were  true,  the  church  still  occupies  an  important 

to  “not  at  all.”  place  in  our  young  people’s  lives  and  pastors  and  youth 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  youth’s  perception  of  specialists  can  capitalize  on  the  youth’s  need  for  sup- 

the  church  programs  as  “little”  to  “not  at  all”  helpful  portive  relationship  in  developing  programs  that  can 

in  understanding  themselves  and  answering  impor-  help  their  spiritual  development, 

tant  questions  in  life  increases  with  age,  we  found  no 

CONCLUDING 

COMMENTS 

Clearly,  the  Korean-American  young  people  are  areas.  But  in  making  these  suggestions  I  wish  to  re¬ 
caught  between  strong  cultural  forces  stemming  from  mind  us  that  our  central  question  in  understanding 

the  norms  that  are  not  only  different  from  but  also  and  working  with  Korean-American  youth  should  not 

contradictory  to  each  other.  As  might  be  expected,  our  be  whether  or  not  they  should  assimilate  into  the  domi- 

flndingsjthus  far  suggest  several  areas  of  celebration:  nant  culture  or  how  much  they  ought  to  assimilate.  I 

the  strong  sense  of  loyalty  the  youth  have  for  their  am  convinced  that  the  pivotal  concerns  should  be:  How 

families]  parents  and  churches;  the  high  and  positive  can  our  young  people  work  and  live  most  effectively  in 

aspiration  level;  the  church's  influence  against  the  a  culturally  diverse  society  as  the  United  States? 

substance  abuse;  and  the  young  people’s  concern  for  Aspiration  and  Career  Selection.  As  has  already 

contemporary  social  and  political  issues.  These  areas  been  indicated,  the  high  aspiration  level  of  Korean- 

need  to  be  strengthened  and  further  developed  while  American  youth  is  reflected  in  part  in  the  kinds  of  high 

being  mindful  of  how  they  impinge  upon  the  areas  of  prestige  professions  they  chose.  However,  an  analysis 

concern1.  of  the  youth’s  occupational  preferences  reveals  a  very 

Korean  churches  and  families  can  and  must  take  narrow  range  of  careers,  which  were  selected  not  only 

seriously  the  task  of  helping  the  young  people  to  de-  by  their  parents  but  also  by  other  Asian-Americans. 

velop  into  Christians  who  have  a  clear  sense  of  iden-  The  fact  that  over  51  percent  of  the  Korean-American 

tity  as  individuals  with  unique  ethnic  heritage,  per-  youth  and  almost  64  percent  of  their  parents  favor 

sonal  ability  and  purpose,  who  can  be  integrated  fully  careers  in  medicine,  law,  business  and  engineering  is 

into  the*  social  and  political  fabrics  of  the  American  consistent  with  the  past  and  current  career  selection 

society.  SSomeofthe  ways  in  which  the  development  of  trends  of  Asian-Americans  in  general.  Though  the 

these  qualities  may  be  facilitated  are:  (1)  modification  youth  are  aware  of  more  kinds  of  career  fields  than 

of  parenting  styles  and  adult-youth  relationships  to  their  parents,  the  majority  of  the  youth  prefer  the  fields 

allow  for  more  open  dialogues,  (2)  more  frequent  ex-  in  which  the  use  of  verbal,  social  and  interpersonal 

presslon  (both  in  words  and  actions)  of  the  adults'  rec-  skills  do  not  play  a  key  role.  There  does  not  appear  to 

ognition  and  praise  of  the  positive  qualities  and  be  any  indication  of  significant  change  in  the  ways  in 

achievements  of  the  young,  (3)  strong  encouragement  which  Asian-Americans  select  their  occupations, 

for  participating  in  various  activities  outside  of  Korean  According  to  a  recent  article  in  Chronicle  of  Higher 

churches  and  communities,  (4)  special  programs  re-  Education  (1986),  there  is  an  excessive  concentration 
lated  to  the  development  of  coping  skills  and  youth  of  Asian-American  youth  in  the  biological,  computer, 
leadership,  and  (5)  promotion  of  educational  occupa-  health  related  and  physical  sciences,  while  a  small 
tlonal  choices  based  primarily  on  the  individual’s  in-  number  of  young  people  go  into  the  arts,  education, 
terest  and  ability.  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  While  this  article 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  I  wish  to  indicate  dealt  with  the  situations  of  Ivy  League  schools,  there 

some  very  general  suggestions  regarding  the  three  ar-  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  situations  at  state  and 

eas  I  have  discussed  for  they  may  have  significant  in-  other  private  institutions  would  be  any  different.  What 

fluence  in  achieving  the  various  programs  in  the  above  this  means  to  the  youth  is  that  Asian-American  youth, 
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of  fields,  will  make  competition  for  ad- 
fcertain  institutions  much  keener  for 
he  long  run,  Asian- American  youth  will 
ij  employrr  ent  in  the  scientific,  engineer- 
related  fields  extremely  competitive. 
i-Americj  ins  wfil  be  under-represented 
| s  the  arts,  education,  the  humanities 
sciences.  Unless  altered,  this  trend  in 
j  ection  mi  ly  lead  to  personal  disappoint- 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  "hard” 
igineering  and  further  reinforce  the 
j’s  stereotypic  view  that  Asians  and 
Asian-Americahs  are  either  less  able  or  can  contrib¬ 
ute  little  in  ott  er  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Further, 
while  Asian- An  tericans  may  do  well  economically,  we 
may  abdicate  >urselves  from  performing  important 
social  and  poll  leal  roles ;  through  which  a  significant 
impact  on  the  dominant  society  may  be  had.  Serious 
attempts  should  be  made  to  develop  the  means  by 
which  the  youm  and  particularly  their  parents  are 
helped  to  rethink  the  ways  in  which  the  future  career 
selections  are  made.  Programs  that  inform  them  about 
kilable  career  fields  and  the  role  of  the 
[lity  as  w  sll  as  interest  in  intellectual, 
and  po  itical  success  and  personal 
|ld  be  mout  valuable, 
jid  Effec  ive  Communication.  Effec- 
ation  among  Korean-American  youth 
ts  as  wel  as  with  other  adults  will  play 
a  key  role  in  cbping  successfully  with  interpersonal 
conflicts,  encouraging  youth  to  seek  help  from  others 
and  to  functiorj  effective  y  in  both  the  mainstream  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  Korean  community  in  America.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  th(j  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the  youth 
and  their  elder  s  to  expre  ss  their  feelings  and  to  share 
their  view  in  a  jconsulta  ive  manner  occupy  a  central 
place  in  effective  commi  nication.  However,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this]  type  of  open  communication  among 
Korean-American  youth  and  adults  is  easier  said  than 
done,  for  the  pervasive  climate  in  which  they  relate  to 
each  other  at  home  and  in  church  tends  to  remain 
hierarchical  ana  formal.  Hence,  an  open  discussion  of 
personal  feelings  and  thoughts  among  children  and 
parents  tends  to  be  significantly  limited  by  various 
cultural  norms  l  e.g.,  the  young  must  defer  to  their  el¬ 
ders,  children  inust  be  c  ocile.  When  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  tile  youth  and  their  parents  is  carried  on 
in  the  Korean  llnguage,  open  communication  is  likely 
to  become  mon|  difficult  For  example,  since  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Koj-ean  language  reflects  the  sociad  and 
generational  hierarchy  bund  in  the  culture,  the  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  permit  1  child  to  express  his  or  her 
ughts  freely,  for  adults  often  regard 
priate  oi  *  disrespectful.  As  am  illustra- 
iot  compliment  his  or  her  father  di- 
.  The  ch  Id  may  compliment  him  indi- 
g  him. 1  Ve  suspect  that  the  use  of  the 
;e  by  con  municamts,  e.g. ,  children  and 
d  women,  the  young  and  the  elderly, 
facilitate  open  communication  than 
ore  an  language. 

t  experimental  study  of  coping  skills 
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ton,  1987a)  we  found  that  the  cognitive  communica¬ 
tion  style  that  stresses  awareness  of  the  internal 
thought  process  generally  appears  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  when  compared  with  two  other  styles  which  are 
based  on  the  utilization  of  feelings  (affective)  and  the 
use  of  external  (behavioral)  cues.  The  study  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  training  activities  had  much  more  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  females  than  males.  Further,  the  lead¬ 
ership  styles  of  the  trainers  appear  to  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  outcome  of  the  study.  We  believe 
that  further  investigation  into  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  styles  of  communication,  the  gender  differ¬ 
ences  among  communicants  as  well  as  the  leadership 
styles  of  the  trainers  (youth  workers  and  educators) 
would  yield  some  important  insight  about  how  effec¬ 
tive  communication  between  the  youth  and  their  el¬ 
ders  might  be  achieved. 

While  the  study  did  not  yield  definitive  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  factors  contributing  to  effective  com¬ 
munication,  we  were  able  to  identify  some  factors  that 
may  be  useful  in  helping  Korean-American  youth  and 
their  parents  to  develop  effective  communication  skills, 
modifying  parenting  styles,  resolving  interpersonal 
conflicts  and  improving  other  related  social  skills.  We 
are  also  convinced  that  education  of  the  adults  who 
will  be  working  with  their  youth  will  require  a  system¬ 
atic  study  of  the  differences  and  the  points  of  conflicts 
between  Korean  and  American  cultures  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  differences  and  the  areas  of  conflicts 
manifest  themselves  in  the  adult  behavior. 

The  Youth  and  the  Future  of  the  Church.  As 
has  already  been  indicated  earlier,  the  older  the  youth, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  attend  a  Korean  church  in 
the  future.  Some  of  the  major  reasons  cited  for  not 
wanting  to  attend  a  Korean  church  are:  (1)  Korean 
churches  are  not  helpful,  (2)  English-speaking 
churches  are  more  helpful,  and  (3)  the  youth  feel  un¬ 
comfortable  in  a  Korean  church  because  they  do  not 
speak  Korean.  Though  these  appear  to  be  three  differ¬ 
ent  reasons,  in  reality  they  are  three  different  aspects 
of  one  and  the  same  reason.  Namely,  the  Korean 
churches  in  America  are  not  effectively  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  young  members. 

Our  statistical  prediction  based  on  the  young 
people's  responses  indicate  that  the  inclination  to  move 
away  from  Korean  church  will  continue  to  increase 
into  their  college  years.  In  the  context  of  this  study  as 
a  whole  and  on  the  basis  of  our  conversation  with 
Korean-American  youth  both  at  the  high  school  and 
college  levels,  we  are  persuaded  that  in  actuality  the 
increase  in  the  negative  inclination  toward  the  Korean 
churches  is  likely  to  increase  much  more  rapidly  among 
a  greater  number  of  youth  than  shown  in  our  study. 
Unless  some  dramatic  intervention  programs  appear 
on  a  massive  basis,  this  trend  is  not  likely  to  slow 
down  or  be  reversed.  Given  the  current  conditions 
under  which  the  churches  function,  the  probability  of 
such  dramatic  changes  occurring  is  less  than  remote. 

Given  the  mobile  nature  of  American  society  and 
its  employment  patterns,  it  is  unrealistic  for  parents 
to  expect  their  children  to  return  home  to  perpetuate 
their  churches  even  under  an  ideal  setting.  But  even 
if  one  assumes  that  providing  meaningful  church  pro- 
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grams  would  attract  the  youth  to  either  Korean  or 
Caucasian  church,  Korean  parents  in  one  city  have  to 
rely  on  the  churches  in  the  cities  wherein  their  chil¬ 
dren  w<p*k  or  attend  school  to  provide  such  programs 
for  their  children.  If  Korean  churches  are  experienc¬ 
ing  serious  difficulties  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their 
pre-collegiate  youth  now,  it  is  unreasonable  and  un¬ 
realistic  to  expect  the  churches  to  deliver  meaningful 
programs  for  college  age  youth.  The  crux  of  the  con¬ 
cern  then  should  not  be  whether  or  not  the  youth  will 
attend  a  Korean  church  in  the  future  but  it  should  be 
about  the  likelihood  of  the  Korean-American  youth  to 
attend  any  church  at  all  when  they  move  away  from 
home. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  the  questions  just 
posed.  But  what  is  clear  is  that  both  human  and  ma¬ 
terial  resources  of  local  Korean  churches  are  limited 
and,  hence,  there  is  a  severe  limitation  to  what  they 
can  accomplish.  This  means  active  denominational 
involvement  in  the  youth  ministry  in  minority  churches 
is  critically  important.  Locally,  the  individual  churches 
could  develop  their  programs  by  both  involving  their 
youth  as  well  as  the  youth  specialists.  Re-education 
of  the  church  school  teachers  as  well  as  the  educators 
of  these  persons  in  terms  of  the  cultural  bases  of  the 
teaching  and  learning  processes  are  essential  prereq¬ 
uisites  to  the  development  of  meaningful  youth  pro¬ 
grams  and  ministry.  Moreover,  in  certain  cities  an  in¬ 
terdenominational  “youth  church”  might  be  developed 
jointly  by  different  congregations.  But  also  important 
is  the  exploration  of  the  possibility  of  establishing 
Asian-American  churches  in  major  cities  in  the  United 
States  either  denominationally  or  inter-denomination- 
ally.  These  churches,  if  established,  can  be  served  by 
those  Asian-Americans  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
various  seminaries  in  this  country.  This  further  means 
that  the  institution  of  theological  education  needs  to 
examine  its  curricular  programs  to  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  its  offerings  reflect  the  degree  of  cultural 
and  racial  diversity  that  exist  in  the  American  society 
and  its  churches. 

The  areas  of  youth  programs  in  Korean  churches 
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that  could  be  more  reasonably  achievable  are:  (1)  de¬ 
veloping  varied  activities  and  projects  which  Korean- 
American  youth  can  carry  out  with  their  counterparts 
to  Caucasian  and/or  other  minority  churches,  and  (2) 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  young  people  to  take 
an  increasingly  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  larger 
church  at  the  local,  regional  and  the  national  levels. 
The  inclusion  of  these  two  elements  in  the  youth  pro¬ 
grams  may  help  the  young  to  develop  their  ability  to 
work  with  Individuals  and  groups  from  varied  cultural 
and  racial  backgrounds,  whether  they  be  mainstream 
or  other  minority  groups. 

In  closing,  among  Korean  churches  in  North 
America  there  is  no  disagreement  about  the  urgency 
with  which  we  need  a  large  number  of  youth  minis¬ 
ters,  Christian  education  specialists,  counselors  and 
other  youth  related  workers  (henceforth  these  individu¬ 
als  shall  be  referred  to  as  youth  specialists).  Yet,  there 
is  no  general  agreement  about  what  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills  and  other  attributes  these  specialists 
should  possess.  Hence,  1  wish  to  close  this  paper  with 
several  remarks  about  what  I  consider  as  essential 
components  in  the  theological  education  of  prospec¬ 
tive  youth  specialists. 

In  general,  the  meaning  and  significance  of  Asian- 
American  experiences  should  be  integrated  into  the 
education  of  youth  specialists  wherever  possible.  But 
more  fundamentally,  an  in-depth  study  (comparative 
analyses)  of  both  Korean  and  American  cultures  should 
be  made  mandatory  to  all  those  who  intend  to  work 
with  Korean  churches  and  Korean-American  youth. 
Without  such  a  study,  an  understanding  of  the  social, 
cultural  and  psychological  dynamics  of  the  youth  as 
well  as  their  parents  is  almost  impossible.  Ideally,  and 
for  some  time  to  come,  all  youth  specialists  need  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  young  and  their  elders. 
These  specialists  must  be  able  to  understand  and  work 
with  the  first-generation  pastors  and  congregations. 
In  this  area,  ethnographic  studies  of  both  the  first  and 
first-generation  congregations  may  be  useful  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  first  hand  experience  and  understanding  of  both 
groups. 
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Rockville  Korean  Presbyterian  Church  (Rockville,  Maryland) 


The  multi¬ 
talk  about  in  a 
placing  myself 
frees  me  from 
I  apply  this  to| 
intergeneratioi 
we  still  go  bad 
homogeneity  h( 
We  tried  to| 
ourselves  in  a  li: 
I  am  Korean  or 
what  kind  of  r< 


imensio  lal  model  is  a  good  model  to 
idemic  c  ircles,  but  I  have  a  hard  time 
in  it  It  seems  to  be  vety  theoretical.  It 
tear  thinking.  But  as  a  pastor*  how  do 
the  minstiy?  In  our  church,  I  tried 
activities  and  bilingual  services,  but 
to  the  same  basic  thought  form  that 
ps  the  c  lurch  grow, 
be  multicultural,  but  soon  we  found 
ear  situation.  I  have  to  choose  whether 
lerlcan  or  in  what  situation  do  I  play 
To  Anericans,  I  play  a  role  as  a 


Ms.  Lisa  Ka|g  -  Korc 


Korean.  To  Koreans,  I  play  a  role  of  an  American.  So  I 
have  to  find  my  identity,  whether  it  is  psychological  or 
religious  or  sociological  or  whatever.  So  the  basis  we 
are  living  on  is  still  linear.  Multi-dimensional  is  the 
goal  that  we  need  to  work  on. 

It  is  sort  of  the  stage  of  growth.  We  start  from  the 
basics:  Korean  or  American  or  Korean-American — we 
have  labels  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  start  from 
there  and  grow  on  to  the  multi-dimensional,  some¬ 
day.  When  we  face  God,  then  we  may  see  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  model  there. 


ian  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington  (McLean,  Virginia) 


I  came  to  tfte  Uniteq 
nine  years  old. 

Korean  peers 
read  Dr.  Lee’s  pi 
the  bicultural 


|per,  I  thej 
iel.  As 


States  in  1976  when  I  was 
[Throughtut  school  I  interacted  with 
id  went  t  d  a  Korean  church.  Before  I 
ught  about  my  identity  from 
a  Korean-American  I  think  I 
took  the  good  sides  of  both  Korean  and  American  val¬ 
ues.  But  having |read  this  paper,  I  have  a  new  insight 
on  how  to  thinklabout  it. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  that  increasing  identification 
with  one  culture  does  not  have  to  decrease  identifica¬ 
tion  with  anothejr  culture  You  can  identify  with  both 
cultures.  I  agree  that  high  <  culture  identification  is  good. 

One  problem!  I  had  with  the  orthogonal  model  was 
that  it  did  not  quite  addr  ;ss  the  interaction  between 
the  two  cultures!  He  said  identification  with  any  cul¬ 


ture  is  independent  of  identification  with  another  cul¬ 
ture.  I  do  not  believe  that  Korean  culture  and  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  are  two  separate  identities  independent  of 
each  other.  There  is  inevitably  an  interaction  between 
the  two  cultures.  I  cannot  flip  back  and  forth  between 
being  100  percent  Korean  and  100  percent  American. 
The  two  Interact,  and  I  have  a  new  identity  as  a  Ko¬ 
rean-American.  I  might  act  differently  when  at  home 
than  when  with  Americans,  but  I  am  the  same  person 
nevertheless.  It  is  good  to  identify  with  your  culture  as 
much  as  possible,  but,  living  in  America,  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  you  need  to  assimilate.  So,  since  you  can¬ 
not  get  away  from  it,  how  healthy  your  new  identity  is 
as  a  Korean-American  depends  on  how  well  you  inter¬ 
act  with  the  two  cultures. 


PANELIST  RESPONSES 
TO  DR.  PAPS  PAPER 


Mr.  Matthew 


Park  -  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington  (McLean,  Virginia) 


I  found  Dr. 
and  enlightening] 
of  love  because  I 


$ai’s  presentation  to  be  educational 
Through  his  presentation,  I  felt  a  lot 
jthink  he  prepared  this  in  a  way  that 


really  cares  and  shows  deep  concern  for  the  future. 

He  examined  issues  of  self-concept  and  identity 
as  social  beings  and  how  those  feelings  are  manifested 
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through  behavior,  attitude  and  decision  making.  I 
guess,  t<  i  you,  some  of  these  concerns  are  urgent  but 
somewhat  necessary  for  normal  development  and 
growth.  We  now  just  possess  a  satisfactory  level  of 
knowledge  of  this  situation.  This  knowledge  must  be 
followed  by  a  commitment  to  loving,  patient  action. 

I  could  not  really  agree  that  we  can  rejoice  at  the 
effect  of  achievement  orientation.  He  said  that  we 
should  rejoice  particularly  when  our  aspirations  are 
higher  than  those  of  middle-class  Whites.  I  feel  we  are 
getting  a  mixed  message.  Our  parents  tell  us  to  live  a 
Christian  life  and  see  where  God  is  leading  us,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  want  us  to  be  comfortable  and 
have  a  nice  house.  I  do  not  think  we  can  truly  rejoice 
until  we  have  sorted  out  the  true  motivation  for  achiev¬ 
ing  these. 

The  statistics  on  help-seeking  preferences  were 
quite  alarming.  He  said  the  last  people  we  turn  to  are 
our  parents.  I  think  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  experience 
and  realty  meaningful  interaction.  It  is  Just  that  we 


have  not  had  the  experience  while  growing  up  to  actu¬ 
ally  face  these  things  together.  So  it  is  rather  difficult 
now. 

The  paper  discussed  the  view  of  the  church.  As 
our  age  increases,  our  commitment  to  the  church  de¬ 
creases.  The  younger  youth  may  like  church  because 
of  their  attraction  to  fellowship.  When  those  kids  get 
older  and  leave  college,  they  do  not  come  back  be¬ 
cause  there  has  not  been  enough  faith  substance  there 
to  cany  them  through.  When  that  collective  body  is 
not  there,  their  faith  is  not  there. 

I  think  the  title,  “Caught  in  the  Web,”  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  metaphor.  We  can  look  at  the  web  as  a  predatoiy 
weapon  of  a  spider,  but  I  want  to  look  at  it  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  deliberate  functioning  device  in  someone’s  life.  I 
think  if  we  can  sort  out  all  those  strands  and  see  where 
they  lead,  that  web  will  serve  a  function.  What  will 
come  its  way  will  be  caught  in  there  and  be  beneficial 
to  our  group  and  our  development. 


Rev.  Beth  Mitchell  -  Korean  Community  Church  of  New  Jersey 


I  appreciate  the  title,  “Caught  in  a  Web."  If  the 
second  generation  is  caught  in  a  web  in  the  American 
world  then  those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are 
great  numbers  of  Korean-American  immigrants  and 
the  society  that  has  been  established  is  also  caught  in 
that  web.  They  are  ill-equipped  to  cope  with  that. 

1  appreciated  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Pal’s  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  was  an  addition  to  the  paper,  where  he 
began  to  shed  some  light  on  the  difference  between 
Western  and  Korean  ways  of  thinking.  The  Western 
world  view  is  very  analytical,  but  Korean-American 
children  are  connecting  this  analytical  world  view  to 
their  Korean  language  and  world  view.  Sometimes  it 
does  not  fit  veiy  well.  In  his  paper,  he  points  out  the 
numbers  of  profession  choices  in  the  hard  sciences. 
He  showed  that  80  percent  of  Korean  or  Asian-Ameri- 
cans  are  in  hard  sciences  in  contrast  to  other  helping 
and  social  service  professions.  Because  of  that,  the 
social  service  part  of  our  American  culture  is  caught 
in  a  web. 

Likewise,  I  appreciated  your  opening  points  about 
the  different  ways  of  fitting  into  this  private  way  of 
thinkipg.  It  is  a  struggle  for  police  departments,  am¬ 
bulance  squads,  and  the  court  systems.  I  find  myself 
going  to  the  county  courthouse  or  police  department 
or  local  bank  on  a  regular  basis  with  Korean  families 
and  serving  as  a  bridge  person.  In  a  courtroom,  a  judge 
may  ask,  “Do  you  have  any  questions?”  A  Korean  par¬ 


ent  will  say,  “No,”  because  of  this  hierarchical  under¬ 
standing  of  power  and  authority.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  families  have  left  the  courtrooms  and  made 
major  mistakes  in  follow-up  —  at  least  to  the  court's 
eyes.  Likewise,  asking  a  Korean  family  to  go  to  coun¬ 
seling  does  not  connect  between  the  cultures  at  all. 

The  paper  refers  to  the  need  to  understand  youth 
issues.  But  I  caution  that  we  as  leaders  have  to  not 
abdicate  our  positions.  We  should  not  become  their 
buddies.  I  do  not  see  them  asking  for  that  anyway.  I 
affirm  the  need  for  personal  encounters  with  youth. 
The  youth  feel  they  are  immediately  cast  into  the  role 
of  having  to  listen  obediently  and  quietly  to  the  adult 
when  the  encounter  takes  place  rattier  than  being  lis¬ 
tened  to.  We  need  to  keep  working  at  it. 

Regarding  the  alarming  help-seeking  statistics,  the 
second  generation  churches  can  be  an  alternative  peer 
group  that  enables  the  second  generation  to  have 
weekly  reflection  on  drugs,  alcohol,  sex,  suicide  and 
can  clarify  the  misinformation  that  is  very  much  a 
danger. 

The  paper  says  the  church  can  be  a  place  where 
we  come  together  to  network  in  our  relationships.  1 
believe  that,  first,  the  church  is  a  place  where  we  come 
together  to  find  a  relationship  with  Christ  and  to  nur¬ 
ture  that,  and  then  network  and  have  social  relation¬ 
ships. 


SPEAKER  RESPONSES 
TO  PANELISTS 

Rev.  K.  Samuel  Lee 

Let  me  first  say  the  presentation  was  meant  to  be 
theoretical.  I  did  not  get  to  write  my  conclusions  or 
implications  of  what  that  realty  means.  Rev.  Chal’s 
question,  “How  do  we  apply  this?  What  does  it  mean?,” 
is  the  essential  question  that  we  need  to  address. 

1  hink  the  theoretical  models  are  important  be¬ 
cause  they  are  very  powerful  in  shaping  us  as  per¬ 


sons.  We  are  still  clinging  to  the  outdated  transitional 
model.  Our  understanding  of  who  we  are  reflects  that. 
The  old  models  which  classify  us  with  regard  to  sex, 
age,  or  generation  may  be  dated.  They  have  been  used 
to  create  distance  between  different  groups.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  do  not  feel  they  have  to  include  each 
other. 

Living  multi-dimensionalfy  and  multiculturalfy  is 
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a  challenge.  T1  e  question  is  not,  “Can  we  apply  this  ways  handle  that  The  other  part  has  to  do  with  the 

practically?"  T1  [e  questic  n  needs  to  be,  “Are  we  willing  culture.  Communication  in  Korean  culture  is  top  down, 

to  change?"  I  believe  American  society  needs  to  change.  There  are  certain  expressions  a  younger  person  can- 

At  the  same  tiijie,  Koreans  have  to  change.  As  much  not  say  to  the  older  person. 

as  we  see  racis  jn  in  Ame  rican  society,  we  see  it  within  I  am  glad  that  you  like  the  title,  “Caught  in  the 

the  Korean- American  community  as  well.  Web,"  because  I  previously  used  a  phrase,  “between  a 

Let  me  just  give  four  things  here  that  I  believe  are  rock  and  a  hard  place."  You  find  yourself  in  a  veiy 

specific  change  Is  that  w;  can  make  in  our  lives.  We  difficult  situation  with  the  idea  of  social  service.  I  am 

must  change  c  fir  attitu  ies  and  value  judgments  on  really  not  sure  that  the  Western  notion  of  community 

what  it  means  lo  be  Korean  or  American.  Second,  we  is  translatable  into  Korean  because  Korean  culture  is 

must  recognize  jthat  we  1  Ive  in  a  multicultural  society.  more  concerned  with  familiar  units  which  goes  against 

Whether  we  lilte  it  or  not,  that  is  the  reality.  Often  public  service  and  volunteerism.  As  long  as  we  live  in 

times  church  c  in  functic  masa  cultural  trap  of  simply  the  United  States,  that  becomes  a  key  issue.  When  we 

maintaining  what  we  th  nk  is  Korean  culture.  Third,  talk  about  church  as  a  community  of  the  faithful,  I 

we  must  teach  lour  chile  ren  so  that  they  will  become  wonder  if  we  realty  mean  that  in  the  way  it  is  meant  in 

as  much  Koresai  as  they  can.  At  the  same  time,  we  English.  If  you  mean  the  church  as  a  family,  it  can  be 

need  to  allow  them  to  become  as  much  American  as  a  very  exclusive,  restrictive  kind  of  concept  You  do 

they  can.  And  i  astly ,  as  researchers,  it  our  challenge  not  become  a  member  of  a  family  voluntarily.  You  are 

to  test  out  this  model  ar  d  see  whether  we  can  clarify  born  into  it.  That  has  problems, 

some  of  the  un  Hear  asp<  jets  of  it  Regarding  youth  issues,  I  think  that  young  people 

My  initial  r<  isponse  t  >  Lisa  Kang  about  interaction  often  misunderstand  equality  to  mean  sameness.  There 

between  two  cultures  is  that  it  is  a  veiy  complicated  is  a  difference  between  saying  mother  and  daughter 

issue  for  Korean  parents .  and  father  and  son  are  equals.  “They  are  equal  before 

law”  is  quite  different  from  “they  are  the  same.”  Help- 
Dr.  Young  Pai  seeking  preference  is  another  very  complicated  issue. 

1  did  do  this!  project  t  ecause  I  was  personalty  con-  It  Is  linguistic,  it  is  cultural,  it  is  communication  style, 

cerned  about  tlkt  whole  generation.  A  number  of  chil-  Lastly,  what  I  was  trying  to  say  about  the  church 

dren  wrote  on  he  back  of  the  survey  that  they  were  being  a  place  where  young  people  have  a  supportive 

grateful  that  so  neone  h*Ld  asked  their  opinions.  That  network,  is  that  is  simply  the  way  things  are.  In  the 

tells  you  how  s  arved  they  are  to  express  their  ideas.  United  States,  all  kinds  of  people  come  to  church  for 

I  think  you  ■  observation  about  aspiration  level  is  all  kinds  of  reasons.  They  do  not  all  necessarily  come 

partly  correct.  I ;  is  a  lot  better  than  having  a  high  rate  to  the  church  to  find  Jesus.  But  that  is  okay.  That  is 

of  dropouts.  Sc  it  is  something  that  we  ought  to  cel-  where  you  start.  According  to  the  Search  Study,  most 

ebrate.  It  is  also  easier  for  a  pastor  to  talk  to  parents  if  of  the  Caucasian  adolescents  come  to  church  for  the 

there  is  some  g;>od  news  to  begin  with.  same  reason.  The  church  is  veiy  important  to  them. 

About  comi  mnicatio  a  between  parents  and  young  But  if  you  say,  “Is  the  church  helpful  to  you?"  “No,  it 

people,  it  is  a  ve:  y  compile  ated  issue.  As  you  grow  older,  isn’t.”  “Then  why  do  you  come?"  “Well,  it’s  veiy  impor- 

your  problems  become  more  complex  so  you  need  tant  to  my  life  because..."  You  know  it  is  a  supportive 

much  more  sop  histicated  language  skills  to  deal  with  kind  of  relationship  they  find  themselves, 

your  problems  vith  your  parents.  Parents  cannot  al- 

COMMENTS  FROM  - — 

THE  Al  DIENCE 

Unidentified  pastoi:  Paul  said,  “Do  not  be  con-  That  Is  true  for  any  church.  On  help-seeking,  fewer 

formed  to  this  world  but  he  transformed."  What  about,  and  fewer  kids  seek  help.  Counseling  Is  a  Western 

“Do  not  conform  to  your  parents  generation,  parents  notion.  Within  Korean  culture,  we  talk  more  about 

culture  or  Koretui  culture?"  Be  transformed.  consulting  and  seeking  advice  rather  than  counsel- 

Rev.  K.  Samuel  Le  s:  The  problem  seems  to  be  ing,  so  that  the  numbers  will  continue  to  Increase, 

our  Identification  of  Korean  culture  with  spiritual  Are  we  prepared?  I  do  not  know.  There  Is  a  project 

things.  He  meat|t  not  to  conform  to  worldly  things  but  on  this  at  Louisville  Seminary,  and  the  view  is  that 

to  adapt  by  transformation.  We  are  cultural  beings.  people  are  not  moving  from  the  established  churches 

We  cannot  live  u  Ithout  cu  Iture.  Even  Jesus  Christ  lived  to  more  evangelical  churches,  but  that  the  people  who 

within  a  cultur :.  To  transform  the  culture  does  not  left  our  churches  tend  to  remain  secular, 
mean  to  move  s  way  from  society  and  be  devoid  of  It  Mrs.  Hyun  Kim:  I  think  we  need  to  have  another 

Mr.  David  <  Jho:  Can  the  hypothesis  you  used  In  symposium  with  the  first  generation  parents  and  pas- 

your  survey  be  ixtrapolated  to  other  age  groups?  The  tors  on  this  subject  later. 

people  who  lea'  e  church  will  come  back  when  they  Dr.  Kim:  This  study  is  largely  directed  to  teenag- 

are  In  their  thir  ies  an  foities.  Are  the  churches  ready  ers.  Their  counselors  deal  with  occupational  aspira- 

for  that?  tions.  The  data  that  I  collected  from  college  students 

Dr.  Young  I  Ed:  We  did  extend  those  lines  two  years  Is  quite  different.  In  terms  of  who  they  go  to,  their 

beyond  high  school.  My  guess  Is  that  the  number  of  friends  are  still  first  But  very  close  to  that  Is  their 

individuals  not  attending  church  would  go  up  rapidly.  parents.  People  change  when  they  grow  up.  Maybe  they 
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get  mo  -e  practical  and  so  they  consult  with  their  par-  from  1 953  up  to  present  time,  about  1 00,000  Korean 

ents.  women  came  to  this  country  married  to  American  sol- 

Dr.  Young  Pal:  It  may  depend  upon  the  language  diers  or  diplomats.  Their  children  are  the  AmerAsian 

skill  of  the  parents  of  the  samples.  My  subjects  are  children  that  you  are  talking  about.  So  100,000  women 

adolescents  so  they  would  say,  “I  don’t  want  to  talk  constitute  one-third  of  all  married  Korean  women  in 
about  it.”  the  United  States.  You  can  assume  that  the  number 

Answer:  In  addition,  the  occupational  aspiration  of  children  bom  to  them  is  very  high  also.  But  unfor- 
of  the  jsecond  generation  Asians  I  surveyed,  college  tunately,  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  them, 

students,  is  quite  different  from  Dr.  Pal's  findings.  It  is  Also,  since  the  late-  1950s,  about  80,000  Korean 

much  more  diversified.  children  have  been  adopted  and  raised  largely  by 

Dr.  Park:  Dr.  Pal,  our  second  generation  Koreans  middle-class,  White  families.  They  are  growing  up  in 

are  leaving  the  church  as  they  grow  up.  Is  there  any  btcultural  families,  bi-racial  families.  That  constitutes, 

thing  that  first  generation  Koreans  can  do  to  prevent  again,  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  Korean  children, 

this  exodus?  and  we  do  not  know  veiy  much  about  them  either. 

Also,  Rev.  Lee,  on  the  multicultural  aspect,  it  Is  Korean  churches  should  be  concerned  about  them, 
all  right  with  us  because  we  can  absorb  only  the  good  Rev.  Shin:  There  are  a  lot  more  interracial  mar- 

parts  of  the  cultures  and  eliminate  the  bad  parts  be-  riages  now,  not  only  In  the  military  but  also  in  the 

cause  of  our  maturity  and  education.  The  problem  Is  professional  world.  How  their  offspring  will  assimilate 

that  in  the  process  of  maturing  the  second  generation  into  the  Korean-American  fold  will  be  interesting, 
absorb?  both  the  good  and  bad  aspects  from  both  the  Rev.  K.  Samuel  Lee:  In  our  denomination,  we  have 

Korean  and  American  cultures.  They  do  not  know  350  Korean  United  Methodist  churches.  About  30  per- 
which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  During  that  transi-  cent  of  their  members  are  cross-cultural  people.  An 

tional  period  of  time,  how  can  we  help  to  have  them  established  or  wealthy  church  like  this  one  does  not 

pass  through  easily  without  really  much  confusion?  face  such  a  problem  and  does  not  know  what  is  going 

Rey.  K.  Samuel  Lee:  If  the  parents,  teachers  and  on  at  the  other  side  of  the  Korean  community.  This  is 

pastors  have  a  clear  understanding  of  who  we  can  be-  a  neglected  area.  And  in  many  ways,  in  our  behavior 

come,  we  can  help  them  go  through  a  healthier  pro-  and  thinking,  we  are  discriminating, 
cess.  We  probably  need  to  change  first  We  first  need  Unidentified  speaker:  I  think  about  10  years  ago 

to  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  It  means  to  more  than  60  churches  were  made  up  of  congrega- 

be  Korean  and  what  It  means  to  be  American.  tlons  in  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  women 

Dr.  Young  Pai:  We  talked  about  models  of  youth  were  married  to  American  servicemen.  Today,  at  a 

ministry,  second  generation  mlnistiy  and  English  lan-  church  in  Georgia,  the  congregation  is  80  women  and 

guage  ministry.  We  have  not  discussed  what  we  ought  no  men.  In  Savannah,  Georgia,  one  church  has  only 

to  do.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going.  four  Korean  families,  the  rest  are  interracial  families. 

My  advice  to  all  adults  in  the  Korean  churches  is  So  I  think  one-third  of  the  United  Methodist  churches 

to  encourage  young  people  to  get  involved  with  people  are  made  up  of  those  people. 

outside  our  Korean  church  groups  and  our  other  eth-  Dr.  Young  Pai:  We  need  to  be  very  careful  about 

nic  groups.  That  is  where  you  learn  to  live  in  the  larger  how  we  use  the  word  culture.  We  can  learn  about  dlf- 

society.  You  do  not  have  a  warm-up  for  your  life.  We  ferent  behaviors  within  different  cultures.  We  have  to 

do  things  for  all  our  children,  so  they  do  not  know  think  in  terms  of  a  particular  world  view  or  that  par- 

how  to  do  things  themselves.  Encourage  them  get  in-  tlcular  set  of  values  and  ways  of  thinking.  Yes,  when  I 

volved  in  groups  other  than  their  own  and  to  try  out  am  with  Koreans,  I  can  behave  like  them.  That  Is  not 

things,  even  if  they  make  mistakes.  quite  the  same  as  identifying.  I  do  not  think  we  have 

Of  all  the  young  people  that  I  talked  to,  Asian  young  analyzed  our  own  culture,  and  our  young  people  have 

people,  jpartlcularly  Korean-Americans,  are  the  least  not  learned  American  culture  systematically.  They 

articulate  people  in  front  of  others.  They  mumble  and  learn  American  culture  by  living.  So  some  parts  they 

sit  down.  This  has  to  do  with  our  cultural  pattern.  understand,  some  parts  they  do  not 

Young  people  are  told  what  to  do  and  to  listen.  Hie  Dr.  Kibong  Kim:  I  have  been  hearing  questions 

Korean  church  can  do  a  lot  in  this  area.  about  what  Korean  culture  is.  I  do  not  have  a  quick 

ReV.  Shin:  Can  someone  discuss  the  issues  con-  answer.  However,  I  am  working  with  the  National  As- 

cernlngi  AmerAsians?  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  sociation  for  Korean  Schools  to  write  a  textbook  or 

of  the  emerging  generation  is  AmerAsian,  it  could  be  develop  a  course  to  teach  the  Korean  culture  to  young- 

quite  high.  I  think  they  are  facing  a  totally  different  sters.  for  the  fifth  graders  and  up.  We  are  tiying  to 

kind  of  identity  formation.  develop  a  course  which  would  focus  more  on  feelings 

Dr.  Eui-Young  Yu:  Since  the  Korean  War  ended,  than  a  list  of  facts. 
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SYMPOSIUM  III:  THEOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

igLICAL  REFLECTION 

ON  THE 
COND-GENERATION 
OREAN-AMERICANS” 


Dr.  Chan-Hie  Kim,  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont 


According  to 
flection  on  the  Se 
the  children  of  foi 
crisis.  They  are 
homeland,  nor  coi 
country.  Korean- 
lemma. 

Like  Jews,  ne; 
live  outside  their 
are  pushed  immij 
lonial  rule  and  th< 


2han-Hio  Kim,  in  his  “Biblical  Re- 
>nd-Gen<  ration  Korean- Americans,” 
sign  pare  nts  suffer  from  an  identity 
leither  wholly  part  of  their  ethnic 
lpletely  a  part  of  their  newly  adopted 
ericans,  especially,  face  this  di- 

ly  one-tLnth  of  Korean-Americans 


icestral 


ants,  pushed  by  war,  Japanese  co¬ 


dividing 


homeland  (Kim,  1).  Many 


of  their  land  by  outsiders, 
for  a  brave  new  world  re- 


llfe.  Kim  adds  that  it  is  a 
[leave  one’s  racial  and  cul- 


The  decision  to  leave  home 

quires  courage.  F<j>r  only  under  duress  or  extraordi¬ 
narily  difficult  circumstances  can  one  leave  a  home 
one  has  known  all  of  one’s 
sad  and  unbearable  loss  to 
tural  home.  Korean-Americans  are  truly  strangers  in 
a  strange  land. 

In  considering  the  Korea  n-American  situation,  Kim 
asks  many  important  questions:  How  do  we  under¬ 
stand  our  existence  on  this  continent  in  light  of  our 
faith  in  God?  What  does  thi  Bible  tell  us  about  our- 
late-com  ;rs?  What  does  the  Bible 
)out  our  own  situation  if  it  is  rel- 
id  has  something  to  tell  us  about 
Can  we  withdraw  any  paradigms, 
c  rs,  or  pai  ables  from  the  Scriptures 
not  only  understand  our  own  life 
us  futi  ire  directions  we  should 
ny  right  o  demand  to  be  a  part  of 
igdom”  iind  be  and  treated  Justly 
(lose  who  have  settled  here  earlier 


selves,  a  group  of  | 
particularly  say 
evant  to  our  faith 
our  own  life  at  all?t| 
imageries,  metaphc 
that  would  help  u^j 
situations  but  she 
take?  Do  we  have 
this  established 
and  equally  with 
than  we? 

Kim  argues  ths 
can  help  answer  thjl 


the  Bibik  does  have  relevance  and 
above  questions. 


A  Summary 

by  Philip  E.  Roh 


Is  America  truly  the,  as  in  the  biblical  metaphor, 
the  land  of  milk  and  honey?  According  to  Kim,  per¬ 
haps  it  is,  but  while  America  is  touted  as  “the  most 
glorious  of  all  lands”  (Ezekial  20:6,  15),  it  still  under¬ 
went  “a  period  of  Joshua  [or  conquest]  and  Judges 
[political  struggles] . . .  which  gives ...  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  picture  than  what  we  used  to  know  about  America” 
(Kim,  3-4). 

America’s  Solomonic  gloiy  and  wealth  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  “westward  movement  of  the  conquering 
tribes”  (Kim,  3-4).  Former  President  George  Bush’s 
“new  world  order”  is  “a  continuation  of  this  movement” 
(Kim,  3).  Today’s  Korean-Americans  are  beneficiaries 
of  American  expansionism  and  as  such  cannot  deny 
responsibility  for  its  consequences  simply  because  they 
were  not  present  when  it  happened.  Their  joining  the 
collage  of  American  tribal  groups  entitles  them  to  the 
common  history  of  Exodus,  Joshua  and  Judges.  As 
Kim  says,  Korean-Americans,  as  a  result,  should  be 
respectful  of  and  grateful  to  the  Native-Americans  who 
share  this  land  with  all.  Korean-Americans,  like  all 
other  immigrants,  must  realize  that  the  land  they  come 
to  “is  not  the  land  dominated  by  various  independent 
tribes  like  ’the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites, 
the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jubusites’”  (Kim, 
3). 

The  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
eliminated  “many  existing  discriminatory  laws  and 
codes  in  the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments...”  (Kim,  4).  It  also  helped  enact  civil  rights  leg¬ 
islation  at  all  levels  of  government.  Without  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  African-Americans,  Korean-Ameri¬ 
cans,  or  any  other  immigrant  group,  would  have 
trouble  seeing  America  as  “flowing  with  milk  and 
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honey*  (Kim,  4).  oppression”  (Kim,  6).  He  contends  that  it  fails  to  note 

Dc  spite  the  enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation,  “the  suffering  and  humiliation  of  the  people  conquered 

the  Uriited  States  is  still  a  land  infested  with  racial  by  the  invad[ers];  it  does  not  notice  the  fact  that  the 

bigotry  and  strife.  The  United  States  is  not  ethnically  liberated... become  in  turn  the  conqueror  and  oppres- 

tenslo^i-free.  Kim  says,  “Our  participation  in  the  main-  sor  of.. .people  already  settled  the  [new]  land"  (Kim,  6). 

stream  of  American  life  is  limited  not  by  our  Kim  goes  on  to  highlight  the  other  side  of  Justice 

language.. .but  by  our  very  ethnicity”  (Kim,  5).  Soci-  in  the  Old  Testament.  Therein,  it  is  not  only  oppres- 

ologists  contend  that  full  assimilation  Is  impossible  sion,  but  fulfillment  of  His  promise  of  “a  land  flowing 

without  compatible  (Caucasian)  physical  features.  As  with  milk  and  honey.”  Kim  contends  that  while  the 

such,  America  is  very  much  not  the  “land  flowing  with  killing  of  thousands  of  Innocent  heathen  lives  is  not 

milk  and  honey”  (Kim,  5).  so  consclonable  an  act,  It  can  be  understood  under 

Although  racism  might  be  considered  a  precipi-  the  auspices  of  the  Children  of  Israel  as  God’s  People, 

tant  to  crime,  especially  crimes  against  small  busi-  As  such,  they  needed  to  remain  pure  and  free  of 

ness  owners  in  the  inner  city,  it  is  only  the  criminal  Canaanlte  contamination.  Today’s  conquerors  func- 

who  commits  crime,  not  the  White,  the  Black,  or  the  tion  under  the  same  motivation.  Today’s  Korean-Ameri- 

Hlspanic.  Kim  writes  that  crimes  are  primarily  based  cans  have  the  same  kind  of  cultural  values  that  need 

on  economics,  not  on  race  and  the  “us-against-them”  both  protection  and  honor  to  preserve  a  cultural  lden- 

mentality.  Korean-Americans  do  not  share  in  the  same  tity  in  America’s  multicultural  society, 

freedom  as  the  Israelites,  rather,  “the  harsh  reality  of  Kim  argues  that  the  center  of  the  world  is  chang- 

arduous  American  life”  makes  America  “the  land  flow-  ing  once  again,  that  it  is  moving  from  Europe  to  the 

ing  with  sour  milk  and  sweet  honey”  (Kim,  5).  Pacific.  As  the  descendants,  residents  and  people  of 

The  transient  role  of  persecuted- to-persecutor  re-  Pacific  nations,  Korean-Americans  are  poised  to  lead 

verberates  from  the  Israelites  displacing  the  Canaanites  “in  a  country  dominated  by  the  descendants  of  the 

to  the  Pilgrims  displacing  the  Natlve-Americans.  “Their  European  immigrants  and  their  cultures”  (Kim ,  9). 

freedom  meant  another  kind  of  oppression.. .If  the  God  Just  as  the  Children  of  Israel  were  united  from 

of  Israel  is  also  the  God  of  all  nations,  why  does  God  their  various  tribes,  the  People  of  America  shall  one 

fulfill  Justice  by  annihilating  other  nations?"  (Kim,  6).  day  be  united  from  their  various  tribes.  “Like  the  flret- 

Liberation  theology,  mute  on  this  injustice,  concen-  generation  Israelites  the  first-generation  Koreans  may 

tratesj  only  on  individual  texts  and  does  not  consider  not  be  able  to  see  the  Land  of  Promise"  (Kim,  9-10). 

the  Bible  in  its  entirety.  Therein  lies  its  fault  He  says  Yet,  the  future  is  there,  and  their  children,  too. 

in  “liberation  theology  ‘Justice’  means  liberation  from 


NOTE  - 

This  summary  has  been  made  from  the  paper  by  Chan- 
Hle  Kim,  “Biblical  Reflection  on  the  Second-Genera¬ 
tion  Korean-Americans.”  School  of  Theology  at 
Claremont,  with  the  author’s  permission. 
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SYMPOSIUM  III:  THEOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


CALLED  TO 
BE  PILGRIMS 


TOWARD  AN  ASIAN-AMERICAN 
THEOLOGY  FROM  THE  KOREAN 
IMMIGRANT  PERSPECTIVE 


Dr.  Sang  Hyun  Lee, , 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


“By  faith  Abraham  obe;  red  when  he  was  called  to 
go  out  to  a  place  which  he  was  to  receive  as  an  inher¬ 
itance;  and  he  wei  it  out  not  knowing  where  he  was  to 
go.  By  faith  he  soJ<  umed  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in 
a  foreign  land,  liv  ng  in  tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
heirs  with  him  of  the  sam  5  promise.  For  he  looked 
forward  to  the  ci  y  which  has  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God...  laving  acknowledged  that 
they  were  stranger  i  and  exil  is  on  the  earth.  For  people 
who  speak  thus  m  ike  it  cle  ir  that  they  are  seeking  a 
homeland.  If  they  1  ad  been  hinking  of  that  land  from 
which  they  had  gore  out,  th  ;y  would  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  return.  Bi  t  as  it  is,  they  desire  a  better  coun¬ 
try,  that  is,  a  he*  venly  or  e.  Therefore  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  cal  sd  their  God,  for  he  has  prepared 
for  them  a  city.”  (H  sbrews  1  L:8-10,  13-66) 

We  are  called  tc  be  a  pilg  1m  people.  Like  Abraham 
we  have  been  caller  by  God  ;o  live  in  a  wilderness  “as 
in  a  foreign  land,” ;  ls  “strangers  and  exiles,”  not  feel¬ 
ing  wholly  at  home  where  wj  are,  nor  being  comfort¬ 
able  any  more  abc  Lit  returning  to  where  we  or  our 
parents  came  from  We  mus  t  not  live  merely  as  wan¬ 
dering,  aimless  non  ads,  how  ever.  We  can  be  a  pilgrim 
people  who  are  on  a  sacred  Journey.  We  have  been 
freed  from  the  hold  of  one  culture  or  one  society;  we 
have  been  called  “t t  go  out”  vith  visions  for  “a  better 
country”  which  wou  d  be  a  tr  le  homeland  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  all  humankind. 

We  (or  our  parei  ts  or  gra  idparents)  came  here,  of 
course,  for  various  |  ersonal  and  very  human  reasons 
ion,  for  financial  well-being,  for 
unities  s  nd  the  like.  But  we  now 
rholly  coitrol  our  circumstances 
ourselv  is  in  a  wilderness,  living 


—  for  better  educa] 
greater  career  oppoi 
find  that  we  do  not 
by  ourselves.  We  fln< 


as  aliens  and  strangers.  And  the  inescapable  question 
arises  from  the  depth  of  our  being:  What  is  the  real 
meaning  of  our  Immigrant  existence  in  America?  What 
is  the  spiritual  meaning  of  our  alien  status? 

The  biblical  faith  presents  us  here,  I  believe,  with 
a  clear  vision  —  the  vision  of  having  been  called  by 
God  to  live  as  pilgrims,  as  his  special  servants.  Having 
left  behind  us  the  security  of  belonging  to  Just  one 
world,  we  are  now  free  enough  to  dream  bigger  dreams 
and  to  see  larger  visions  than  we  might  have  other¬ 
wise.  In  other  words,  our  alien  predicament  is  some¬ 
thing  we  can  turn  into  a  sacred  vocation  —  that  is, 
into  a  vocation  of  the  pioneers  who  introduce  creative 
advances  and  imaginative  changes  into  human  soci¬ 
ety  in  order  to  do  God’s  will  here  on  this  earth.  Such 
servants  of  God  lead  the  often  uncomfortable  life  of 
sojourners,  pilgrims.  But  their  lives  are  lives  of  hope 
and  faith  because  their  purpose  and  their  visions  have 
an  unshakable  foundation,  even  God  himself. 

This  is  the  central  biblical  vision,  I  believe,  that 
we  must  by  God’s  grace  bring  ourselves  to  see  and  to 
appropriate.  What  follows  is  a  modest  beginning  in 
fulfilling  the  task  of  elaborating  upon  the  content  of 
this  vision.  Let  it  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  context  from  which  I  write  is  the  Korean  immi¬ 
grant  community — especially  the  first  generation.  For 
this  reason,  I  do  not  and  cannot  pretend  to  speak  for 
the  experiences  of  all  Asian-American  communities. 
However,  there  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  commonality 
between  my  own  context  and  the  context  of  other  Asian- 
Americans  so  that  the  following  theological  reflections 
may  properly  be  thought  of  as  at  least  one  possible 
approach  to  an  Asian-American  theology. 
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DOING  THEOLOGY  IN  - 

ASIAN-AMERICAN 

CONTEXT 

The  Wilderness  of  Marginality 

Tnis  search  for  the  meaning  of  our  immigrant  ex¬ 
istence  in  America  began  as  an  urgent  personal  quest. 
And  this  quest  emerged  out  of  an  awareness  of  my 
seemingly  permanent  condition  as  an  alien  or  stranger 
in  this  society. 

My  tacit  awareness  of  all  this  received  a  painful 
but  helpful  clarification  within  the  past  several  years. 

I  learned  that  scholars  in  the  field  of  minority  studies 
had  aj  theory  and  a  name  for  my  predicament,  for  the 
wilderness  in  which  I  was  finding  myself.  A  “marginal 
man"  they  called  a  person  like  myself.  In  a  nutshell,  a 
marginal  person  is  one  who  is  “in  between"  two  cul¬ 
tures' or  societies  without  wholly  belonging  to  either 
one.  “He  is  poised  in  psychological  uncertainty  between 
two  (or  more)  social  worlds;  reflecting  in  his  soul  the 
discords  and  harmonies,  repulsions  and  attractions 
of  these  worlds,  one  of  which  is  often  ‘dominant*  over 
the  other,”  wrote  Everett  Stonequist  (Stonequist,  8).  A 
marginal  person  furthermore,  is  often  rejected  by  the 
dominant  group.  “He  emulates  and  strives  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  group  of  which  he  is  not  yet,  or  is  only 
peripherally,  a  member”  (Marden  and  Meyer,  44-45). 
In  other  words,  he  or  she  identifies  with,  or  has  inter¬ 
nalized,  the  norms  and  ideals  of  the  dominant  group 
but  i?  rejected  by  that  group.  So,  in  this  sense  a  mar¬ 
ginal!  person  is  not  only  “in  between"  or  “on  the  bound- 
aiy"  but  also  “outside,"  or  at  the  periphery  of,  the  main 
group  of  a  given  society.  One  rule  that  is  often  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  proponents  of  the  marginality  theory  is 
that  jthe  more  a  minority  person  identifies  himself  of 
herself  with  the  main  group,  the  more  that  person 
would  feel  marginalized  (Stonequist,  139;  Kerchkoff 
and  McCormick,  48-55).  He  or  she  will  feel  more  “in 
between”  and  also  more  rejected.  The  highly  educated 
and  the  second  and  later  generations,  then,  are  po¬ 
tentially  the  most  typically  marginal  persons. 

Marginality  in  the  sense  of  being  “on  the  bound¬ 
ary”  or  “in  between"  (bicultural  or  multicultural)  is  wil¬ 
derness  enough  for  anybody.  But  the  element  in  mar¬ 
ginality  that  clearly  has  the  potential  for  being  a  de¬ 
humanizing  power  is  the  rejection  by  the  main  group. 
And  this  element  is  especially  pernicious  to  the  non- 
White  minority  persons  in  the  United  States.  One  Ko- 
rean-American  sociologist  has  written: 


Non-White  immigrants  may  attain  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  cultural  assimilation  (adoption  of 
American  life  style)  but  structural  assimila¬ 
tion  (equal  life-chances)  is  virtually  impossible 
unless  the  immutable  independent  variable 
“race"  becomes  mutable  through 
misgeneration  or  cognitive  mutation  of  the 
|WASP.  Koreans  are  no  exception  to  this 
Lebensschiksal.  (Hurh,  95) 


I A  White  European  immigrant,  in  other  words, 
would  readily  be  accepted  as  “one  of  us"  by  the  host 
society  even  if  he  or  she  hardly  knows  one  word  of 


English  or  a  single  fact  about  American  histoiy.  But  a 
non-White  immigrant  is  automatically  and  almost  per¬ 
manently  an  outsider  even  if  he  or  she  is  highly  accul- 
turated  in  the  American  way  of  life.  With  him  or  her 
race  sticks.  Many  in  fact  reach  the  shores  of  this  land 
already  quite  Westernized,  some  even  with  such  names 
as  John,  Maty  and  Samuel  and  many  of  them  with  a 
deep  sense  of  attachment  to  many  of  America’s  values 
and  ideals.  Something  more  painful  than  disappoint¬ 
ment,  then,  is  felt  when  they  discover  that  the  world 
which  is  already  a  part  of  them  does  not  find  them  fit 
for  a  full  membership  in  it. 

In  this  way  the  problematic  nature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wilderness  for  non-White  persons  begins  to  emerge 
into  a  clear  view.  The  judgment  expressed  in  the  above 
quotation  is  perhaps  too  severe.  But  there  is  enough 
truth  in  it  to  make  what  it  says  a  question  of  human 
and  existential  significance.  One  needs  to  belong.  One 
needs  to  be  able  to  place  himself  or  herself,  and  be 
placed  by  others,  in  a  way  that  is  respected  by  the 
society  in  which  he  or  she  lives.  To  be  human,  one 
also  needs  to  participate  in  the  ongoing  process  of  his¬ 
tory,  in  the  molding  of  the  future.  Will  Asian  immi¬ 
grants  ever  be  able  to  feel  this  sense  of  belonging  in 
this  country?  If  not,  are  they  forfeiting  their  full  hu¬ 
manity  by  staying  here?  Are  they  raising  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  land  where  those  children  will  never  know 
the  simple  but  basic  Joys  of  being  Just  “one  of  us"? 

Here  we  see  the  question  that  every  non-White 
immigrant  must  face  in  the  wilderness  of  marginality, 
and  how  one  responds  to  it  will  be  of  existential  sig¬ 
nificance  to  him  or  her  and  to  every  aspect  of  his  or 
her  life.  Most  of  the  time  the  tendency,  we  are  told,  is 
to  escape,  elude  and  avoid.  And  ultra-nationalism  and 
its  opposite,  excessive  assimilation,  are  the  chief  means 
of  escapism  (Gordon,  chapter  5;  Stonequist,  120-200). 
One  tries  unrealistically  to  return  to  his  or  her  home¬ 
land  while  he  or  she  is  physically  still  here.  That  is, 
one  tries  to  live  as  an  Asian,  while  the  reality  is  both 
Asian  and  American.  Or  one  tries  again  unrealistically 
to  live  only  as  an  American,  rejecting  his  or  her  ethnic 
roots  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  White  society  are  not 
respectable.  Extreme  nationalism,  of  course,  is  the 
more  usual  mode  of  escapism  for  the  first  generation 
to  whom  the  memories  of  homeland  are  strong  and 
vivid.  Excessive  assimilation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
often  the  tendency  we  find  in  some  second-generation 
Asian-Americans. 

So  we  are  back  to  the  wilderness  of  American  so¬ 
ciety.  Marginality  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  avoided.  And 
the  question  of  how  to  live  in  it  must  be  faced  up  to 
with  all  the  seriousness  as  we  can  muster.  Now,  one 
thing  we  must  understand  as  we  deal  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  not  simply  a  social,  physchological  or 
philosophical  issue,  but  also  a  religious  and  theologi¬ 
cal  one.  This  is  so  at  least  to  those  of  us  who  embrace 
the  assumption  that  human  beings  are  essentially  “re¬ 
ligious"  and  cannot  but  ask  the  questions  of  ultimate 
nature.  History  of  humankind  teaches  us  that  we  are 
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all  having  to  fa 
anxiety”  before 


e  what  Paul  Tillich  called  “ontological 


te  basic 


uncertainties  of  human  ex¬ 


istence,  and  that  human  beings  have  the  inevitable 
predilection  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  avoid  or 
elude  this  anxie  y.  Our  p  oblems,  then,  run  deep.  The 
problem  of  how  bo  live  an  honest,  authentic  life  in  the 
face  of  margins  lity  without  escaping  is  in  the  final 
analysis  a  religi  ius  issue.  Where  and  how  can  we  at¬ 
tain  the  grace  and  faith  which  can  give  us  that  essen¬ 
tial  existential  <purage  with  which  we  can  honestly 
face  up  to  our  n  arginal  e  dstence? 


Pilgrimage  as 

My  suggests 
grimage  may  be 
appropriately  dii 
marginal  exlstenl 
Who  is  a  pilj 


leological  Paradigm 

j>n  is  that  the  biblical  notion  of  pil- 
le  concept  with  which  we  can  most 
cern  the  I  theological  meaning  of  our 
|e,  in  both  senses  of  its  meaning. 
1m?  Hero  we  offer  a  working  defini¬ 
tion:  A  pilgrim  isjjone  whc,  (1)  lives  with  an  ultimate 
loyalty  to,  and  confidence,  in  the  reign  of  God  alone, 
(2)  is  willing  both  to  leave  the  security  of  one’s  home 
and  also  to  sojourn  even  n  a  strange  land  if  neces- 
saiy,  and  (3)  resists  the  temptation  to  idolize  either 
leave-taking  or  s)journing,  either  homelessness  or 
home.  The  pilgrtn  lives  “li{  htly”  with  only  a  tent  over 
his  or  her  head,  a  ways  wil  ing  to  embrace  the  dialec¬ 
tic  of  leaving  anc  staying  of  homelessness  and  at 


homeness,  out  of] 
(Soucek,  13-17;  T#i: 
Our  proposal 


|an  unflinching  trust  in  God  alone 
mer  and  Turner), 
jis  to  reinterpret  our  Asian-Ameri- 
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the  help  of  understanding  of  Chris- 
pilgrimag ;.  Our  marginality  in  the 
ultural  e  xistence)  will  be  seen  as 
possessing  the  crdktive  pot  jntial  of  functioning  as  a 
spiritual  wlldemes)^  which  ;l11  pilgrims  who  leave  the 
ursuit  c  f  the  promise  of  God  must 
ur  margi  nality  in  the  second  sense 
11  have  to  be  seen  as  a  situation 
ic  of  re-humanization  —  that  is,  a 
id  recor  dilation  as  an  essential 
jcred  pilg  Image  to  which  we  have 
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THE  FAITH 
OF  PILGRIMS 

Like  Abraham,  t|(ien,  we  t  >o  are  in  the  wilderness. 

is  called  marginality.  How  shall 
i  his  wilderness?  To  ask 


this  is  to  raise  the  question,  What  does  it  mean  for  us 


tion,  utilizing  pilgrimage  as  our  interpretive  principal. 


situation?  We  shall  out- 
:m  answer  to  this  ques- 


In  other  words,  we  will  try  to 
of  our  marginal  existence  wlthl 
our  model. 


ijeinterpret  the  meaning 
the  faith  of  pilgrims  as 


spective  with  pilgrimage  as  the  key  hermeneutic  motif 
would  look  like.  The  delineation  of  a  more  concrete 
ethic  will  remain  as  an  important  agenda  for  future 
work. 

Two  brief  further  remarks  are  necessary  in  regard 
to  our  starting  assumptions.  The  first  has  to  with  the 
potential  applicability  of  the  marginality-pilgrimage 
perspective  to  various  human  contexts  other  than  the 
Asian-American.  With  this  potentially  universal  note 
in  the  concept  of  marginality  (and,  thus,  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  pilgrimage),  could  our  Asian-American  theol¬ 
ogy  strive  to  speak  at  least  some  aspects  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  human  beings  without  completely  losing  our 
contextual  concreteness?  Tentative  observations  will 
be  made  in  this  regard  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 

The  other  point  to  note  here  is  our  admittedly 
theocentric  emphasis  with  the  concomitant  stress  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  God.  We  have  spoken  about  pilgrim¬ 
age  as  a  vocation  to  which  God  has  called  us  and  is 
calling  us.  We  start  from  the  presupposition  that  the 
God  who  is  not  the  God  of  the  past  and  also  of  the 
present  cannot  be  the  God  of  the  future  (Gilkey,  226ff). 
We  believe  that  the  questions:  Why  has  God  brought 
us  into  this  American  wilderness  of  marginality?  and, 
What  is  his  will  for  my  present  existence  in  this  wil¬ 
derness?  are  as  Important  as  the  question,  To  what 
kind  of  future  is  God  leading  us?  Further,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reference  point  for  all  Christian  reflection  and 
praxis  can  only  be  the  end  that  God  himself  has  in 
mind  for  human  history  —  an  end  that  is  never  reduc¬ 
ible  to  this  or  that  human  conception  or  embodiment. 
The  meaning  of  the  openness  in  our  bicultural  wilder¬ 
ness,  we  believe,  can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of 
the  image  of  a  Christian  pilgrim,  for  whom  Christian 
existence  is  essentially  a  never-ending  process  of  be¬ 
ing  transformed  into  a  life  more  constant  with  God’s 
will.  We  must  of  course  never  forget  the  critique  that 
has  been  sometimes  brought  out  against  the  perspec¬ 
tive  outlined  here  —  namely  the  charge  that  a  God- 
centered  theology  can,  though  it  does  not  have  to,  turn 
into  an  eternalistic,  other-world-oriented  worldview 
which  breeds  quietism.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
cannot  do  with  a  deity  who  is  in  any  way  less  than  the 
absolute  and  sovereign  Lord  of  all  human  life  and  all 
human  history. 


Marginal  Existence  as  An  Opportunity  for 
Pilgrimage 

A  pilgrim  is  willing  to  leave  the  security  of  home 
and  to  enter  the  wilderness  of  homelessness  in  order 
to  be  open  to  the  higher  horizon  of  the  purposes  of 
God.  Viewed  in  light  of  this  understanding  of  Chris¬ 
tian  existence,  the  religious  meaning  of  our  marginal¬ 
ity  (in  the  sense  of  bicultural  existence)  can  only  be 
this:  that  we  are  called  to  appropriate  or  use  our  mar¬ 
ginal  existence  as  the  path  of  pilgrimage.  The  life  in  a 
wilderness  seems  to  be  a  training  ground  for  all  those 
who  are  called  to  be  God’s  special  servants.  Abraham 
went  out  from  his  home  looking  for  “a  better  country,” 
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but  God  first  led  him  to  a  life  of  wandering.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  psrael  did  not  move  directly  from  their  slavery 
in  Egypt  to  the  promised  land  but  were  first  brought 
into  a  Wilderness.  Jesus  himself  began  his  own  minis¬ 
try  by  first  entering  a  wilderness  where  he  both  lived 
through  testings  and  trials  and  also  experienced  the 
nearness  of  God  the  Father. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  Asian  immigrants  are 
automatically  pilgrims.  Wilderness  is  a  lonely  place 
where  one  is  constantly  tempted  to  feel  homeless,  to 
lose  trust,  and  to  build  idols.  As  we  noted  already, 
Asian  Immigrants  are  tempted  to  avoid  or  elude  their 
wilderness  of  marginality  through  ethnocentric  nation¬ 
alism,  mindless  absorption  into  the  American  way  of 
life,  or  the  other  means.  The  human  predilection  for  a 
life  of  security  and  ease  overrides  our  better  instincts 
and  tempts  us  to  shrug  off  our  responsibility  to  follow 
the  vocation  of  pilgrimage. 

The  possibility  of  appropriating  the  wilderness  as 
our  own  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  creative  potential¬ 
ity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  marginality.  To  go  out 
from  one’s  homeland  and  live  on  the  cultural  and  so¬ 
cial  boundary  line  means  to  be  freed  from  the  domi¬ 
nance!  of  one  culture  or  one  society.  As  the  bearers  of 
the  iihage  of  God,  human  beings  were  never  meant  to 
live  totally  enslaved  by  the  confines  of  certain  finite 
principles,  e.g.,  one’s  nationality,  culture  heritage. 
Human  beings  can  live  only  within  their  concrete  con¬ 
texts  j  but  they  are  also  able  to  transcend  the  natural 
givens,  to  dream  higher  dreams  and  see  greater  vi¬ 
sions:  Marginality,  therefore,  is  like  the  night  or  desert 
where  all  of  our  little  and  petty  concerns  recede  into 
the  background  and  give  way  to  our  more  ultimate 
concerns  and  more  significant  aspirations.  This  is  why 
whenever  God  calls  certain  men  and  women  to  work 
as  his  creative  coworkers,  he  takes  them  out  of  their 
life  security  and  thrusts  them  into  the  wide-open  space 
of  thk  wilderness.  He  wants  his  servants  to  be  “in  the 
world  but  not  of  the  world.”  This  is  why  when  Jesus 
called  his  disciples  they  were  asked  to  leave  everything 
behind  and  follow  him. 

The  creative  potentiality  of  marginality  has  been 
pointed  out  by  some  recent  social  scientists.  Arnold 
Toynbee,  the  renowned  historian,  has  argued  that 
marginal  persons,  having  been  thrown  into  the  land 
of  uncertainties  have  to  ask  themselves  who  they  are 
and  what  their  life’s  meaning  might  be,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  such  self-searching,  they  can  emerge  as  per¬ 
sons  of  creative  visions  and  energies  (Stonequist,  219). 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  this  sort  of  marginal 
persons  who  can  advance  human  civilizations  and 
cultures.  Anthropologist  Victor  Turner  calls  margin¬ 
ality  a  “liminal  situation”  and  points  to  its  peculiar 
capacity  to  generate  a  genuine  communion  among 
human  beings. 

i  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  feminist  writers 
speak  about  the  inevitability  of  an  “experience  of  noth¬ 
ingness”  for  those  women  who  reject  the  roles  and 
values  that  have  been  defined  for  them  by  the  male- 
oriented  society.  Only  by  living  through  this  spiritual 
wilderness,  argues  Carol  Christ,  can  women  achieve 
an  authentic  sense  of  self  and  as  authentic  and  new 
orientation  in  the  world  (Christ,  9-14). 


What  does  this  mean  for  us,  Asian-American 
Christians?  Does  it  not  point  to  the  possibility  that 
our  journey  through  the  wilderness  of  bicultural  mar¬ 
ginality  can  help  us  achieve  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  ourselves  and  of  our  place  in  the  world  as  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ?  Does  it  not  mean  that  we  have  been 
called  to  live  as  pilgrims  in  search  of  a  more  creative 
and  authentic  self-understanding  and  a  more  faithful 
Christian  service? 

We  should  hasten  to  point  out  that  to  face  up  to 
our  marginality  in  this  way  is  to  acknowledge  our  pow¬ 
erlessness  when  measured  against  those  who  are  at 
the  center  of  the  American  culture  and  society.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  boast  of  our  powerlessness,  there  is 
nothing  in  that  circumstance  itself  which  we  would 
care  to  be  proud  about.  Marginal  powerlessness  in  it¬ 
self  is  no  virtue.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  precisely 
through  the  experience  of  marginal  powerlessness  that 
human  beings  may  achieve  a  greater  self  awareness 
and  creativity.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  God 
often  seems  to  choose  those  who  are  socially  and  po¬ 
litically  powerless  to  serve  as  his  special  servants. 
When  the  boastful  accomplishments  of  human  pow¬ 
ers  and  capacities  shine  and  demand  attention,  the 
redeeming  power  of  God  remains  hidden  and  unac¬ 
knowledged.  God  chooses  powerless  persons.  Those 
who  would  become  instruments  of  God’s  will  must 
necessarily  undergo  a  kind  of  self-emptying  and  be¬ 
come  “earthen  vessels”  so  as  to  show  that  “the  tran¬ 
scendent  power  belongs  to  God  and  not  us”  (II 
Corinthians  4:7).  Most  of  the  biblical  figures  who  played 
some  pivotal  role  in  the  divine  history  of  redemption 
were  marginal  and  powerless  persons.  Consider 
Abraham,  Moses,  the  major  and  minor  prophets,  John 
the  Baptist,  Maiy,  Saint  Paul,  and  even  Jesus  him¬ 
self.  All  of  them,  as  well  as  so  many  others  in  the  Bible, 
were  marginal  people  in  their  society,  or  took  up  mar¬ 
ginality,  to  carry  out  their  God-given  vocation  not 
wholly  belonging  to  the  power  structure  of  the  world 
in  which  they  lived.  Their  marginality  or  powerless¬ 
ness  was  used  by  them  to  make  God’s  power  trans¬ 
parent.  They  were  free  to  live  for  the  purpose  of  God 
rather  than  for  the  values  of  a  given  society  and  cul¬ 
ture.  They  were  free  enough  to  live  as  pilgrims  in  search 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

So,  we  shall  be  what  we  are,  Asian  and  American, 
and  we  shall  celebrate  what  we  are,  not  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  any  inherent  value  in  us  but  rather  because 
of  our  intrinsic  purposiveness  within  God’s  scheme  of 
things.  In  other  words,  the  good  news  for  Asian-Ameri- 
cans  is  that  in  being  culturally  marginalized  and  so¬ 
cially  powerless,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
pilgrims.  We  can  synthesize  what  is  good  in  the  Asian 
and  what  is  good  in  the  American  and  forge  some¬ 
thing  that  is  new  (Hurh,  Iff).  And,  as  a  people  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  dominant  group  in  American  society,  we 
can  work  as  creative  agents  of  change  who  help  make 
this  society  “a  better  country.” 

Some  of  my  fellow  Asian-Americans  ask,  How  can 
anyone  be  both  Asian  and  American?  Would  not  such 
a  two-sided  existence  on  the  boundary  be  confusing 
and  thus  debilitating?  All  that  we  have  said  so  far  has 
prepared  us  for  a  clear  answer  to  this  question.  Our 
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ultimate  identity  lies  neither  in  our  being  Asian  nor  in 
our  being  American;  it  lits  rather  in  our  having  been 
redeemed  by  Go  d’s  electii  ig  and  atoning  grace  in  Jesus 
Christ  Our  ids  itity  is  t  lat  we  are  now  members  of 
the  Body  of  Chri  st,  “God’i  People.”  And  nothing  in  cre¬ 
ation  can  sepai  ite  us  from  this  identity.  If  this  reli¬ 
gious  dlmensioi  of  our  i<  lentity  is  clearly  established 
in  our  hearts  aj  id  minds,  then  our  existence  on  the 
cultural  boundar  y  does  no  t  have  to  dishearten  us.  Such 
an  existence  will  emain  s<  mething  confusing  and  even 
lonely.  But  such  Is  our  wil  Jemess,  and,  for  pilgrims,  a 
wilderness  can  b  ?  a  libera  ting  and  broadening  experi¬ 
ence. 


Pilgrimage  to  < 

Thus,  we  arfe 
called  to  go  out  or) 
we  do?  Where  sli 
destination  is  th^ 
building  a  more  hi 


Asian  Roots 

in  the  wilderness  of  marginality, 
a  Joume  y  for  pilgrimage.  What  shall 
we  go?  Ultimately  of  course  our 
city  of  God,"  and  our  task  one  of 
ane  ai  id  just  society  wherever  we 
go.  However,  we  cannot  go  on  this  journey  as  abstract 
human  beings;  wk  have  to  be  concrete  persons.  And 
persons  live  caugllt  up  in  t  me  —  that  is,  in  a  past,  a 
present  and  a  fut  ire.  Without  knowing  the  meaning 
of  our  past,  we  cannot  paiticipate  in  the  making  of 
lage,  the  *efore,  must  take  the  form 
:k  to  oui  Asian  past  and  also  the 
;e  forward  to  our  Asian-American 


history.  Our  pilj 
of  a  pilgrimage  b; 
form  of  a  pilgrim 
future. 

All  persons  mi 
their  ethnic  roots, 
gift  of  God  and  also] 
of  being  human.  N< 
ing.  One  has  to  be 
Asian  past,  or  herii 
which  God  wants  u| 

Ethnicity  for 
however,  is  of  an  es] 
it  is  precisely  on  the 


t  take  tt  teir  own  Journeys  back  to 
s  is  true  because  ethnicity  is  a 
constit  itive  or  essential  element 
body  is  J  ust  a  general  human  be- 
f  a  part  icular  ethnic  origin.  Our 
;e,  there  fore,  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
to  be  human. 

Asian  Immigrants  in  America, 
dally  cri  tical  Importance  because 
basis  of  c  ur  race  that  we  are  often 
despised  and  rejecte  1.  In  fact,  our  ethnic  roots  became 
somewhat  invisible  i  lready  wl  ten  we  were  still  in  Asia. 
Under  the  influence  of  Westernized  Christianity,  the 
Asian  cultural  past  1  as  been  1  hought  of  as  something 
that  we  must  leave  tfehind  us .  Now  here  in  America, 
Korea’s  4,000-year-c  Id  history  is  almost  totally  invis- 

lble-  I  1 

We  can  only  be  Korean-American  pilgrims  (or  Chi- 
nese-American,  Japaiese-Amorican,  etc.);  we  cannot 
live  and  work  as  Asia  i-Americ  in  pilgrims  if  we  do  not 
possess  a  positive  appreciation  of  the  meaningfulness 
and  worth  of  our  Asian  past  -  -  including  its  culture 
paigns  to  create  a  better  pub- 
-Americ  in  here  in  the  United 
lal  and  ir  l  the  end  without  sub- 
:e  a  sa  ;red  pilgrimage  to  our 
ect  in  our  own  souls  a  living 
And  to  do  this  means,  above 
lationsl  ip  between  the  Chris- 
ous  an  i  cultural  heritage  of 


and  religion.  All  the  c; 
lie  image  of  the  Ash 
States  will  be  superft 
stance  if  we  do  not 
Asian  roots  and  resui 
image  of  our  own  pas] 
all,  to  re-evaluate  the 
tian  faith  and  the  rel 
our  own  native  cultun 
The  missionary  aci 
based  upon  the  so-call 
religions  besides  Chris! 


Ivtty  of  the  past  was  sometimes 
exclusi  rist  view  that  all  other 
anity  were  wholly  pagan,  hea¬ 


then,  idolatrous,  and  sinful.  To  be  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  meant,  for  Aslans  as  well  as  for  non-West- 
em  persons,  the  discarding  of  their  own  cultural  ethos 
and  thus  part  of  their  selfhood.  It  has  meant  being 
ashamed  of  having  had  a  past,  of  having  had  a  his¬ 
tory,  and  thus  of  having  been  human  beings.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  reductionist  conception  of  evangelization 
is  not  true  Christianity  but  rather  an  ideology  based 
upon  ethnocentrism  and  a  misunderstanding  even  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  itself  (Ryu,  149-184;  Koyama,  70- 
75).  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  God  of  one  culture 
or  of  one  history  but  of  the  whole  world.  Of  course  we 
cannot  ever  compromise  the  centrality  and 
normativeness  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  “the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life”  (John  14:6).  But  that  he  is  the  way 
does  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  other  ways  in 
which  the  eternal  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  has 
worked  and  is  working.  Indeed,  if  we  truly  believe  in 
Jesus  as  the  way,  we  should  be  diligent  in  locating 
and  appreciating  all  of  the  other  lesser  or  similar  ways 
in  which  the  way  is  manifested  and  duplicated.  Thus, 
in  the  name  of  the  eternal  Second  Person  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  and  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  and  universal  Lord- 
ship  of  Christ,  we  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  all  the 
Asian  religious  and  cultural  heritages  and  celebrate 
and  rejoice  whenever  and  wherever  we  find  the  Logos 
manifested.  So  we  are  not  advocating  a  religious  plu¬ 
ralism  according  to  which  it  does  not  matter  what  you 
believe.  We  are  already  committed  to  Christ  as  he  was 
Incarnated  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  is  unwaveringly 
“the  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith”  (Hebrews  12:2). 
What  we  are  advocating  is  that  in  the  name  of  the 
same  Christ  our  Lord  we  must  regain  a  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  whatever  God’s  truth  we  may  discover  in  our 
own  cultural  past.  At  long  last,  becoming  a  Christian 
should  cease  to  be  the  humiliation  for  having  had  a 
pastl 

Thus,  we  as  Asian-American  pilgrims  must  know 
our  own  past  and  learn  to  respect  it  We  must  gather 
from  it  whatever  truths  we  find  there  which  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus  and  must  use 
them  in  building  “better  countiy”  here  on  this  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  Faith  for  us  includes  loyalty  to  Christ  who  is 
in  our  own  Asian  past,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faith  is 
to  go  on  a  journey  of  pilgrimage  to  that  past  To  forget 
our  Aslan  past  is  sin.  To  despise  it  is  a  rebellion  against, 
an  unfaithfulness  to,  the  God  of  all  histories  and  of  all 
times. 

It  should  be  immediately  added,  however,  that 
ethnicity  like  all  other  finite  principles  is  not  absolute 
and  must  not  be  worshipped.  Ethnicity  is  a  gift  of  God, 
but  not  God.  This  is  why  an  ultra-nationalistic  sepa¬ 
ratist  within  our  own  ethnic  enclaves  is  an  act  of  idola¬ 
try.  Pilgrims  of  course  know  this.  They  are  guided  by 
their  respect  for  where  they  came  from.  But  they  do 
not  return  to  it.  They  go  on  their  journey  toward  the 
“city  of  God.”  Their  ultimate  destination  transcends 
all  “homelands"  on  the  earth.  And  their  vocation  is  the 
never-ceasing  transformation  of  all  cultures  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  faith  of  pilgrims,  therefore,  is  loyalty  to 
the  God  in  their  ethnic  roots,  and  not  to  the  ethnic 
roots  themselves. 
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Immigration  as  Pilgrimage 

We  have  Just  seen  that  to  live  and  work  as  au¬ 
thentic  Asian-Amerlcan  pilgrims,  we  must  know  and 
respect  where  we  came  from.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  Know  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going.  In 
order  to  shape  the  future  course  of  life  and  work  in  a 
way  that  is  realistic  and  relevant,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  have  immigrated  to  America  and  that 
an  American  future  is  Just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
selfhood  as  is  our  Asian  past  But  why  do  we  need  to 
speak  about  something  that  is  already  fact  that  every¬ 
body  knows?  Speaking  particularly  about  the  flrst-gen- 
e ration  Korean  immigrants,  we  ask,  Did  we  not  get 
the  American  visa  and  consciously  immigrate  to  this 
country?  Are  we  not  here  in  America  as  immigrants? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  many  of  us 
have  linmlgrated  legally  and  physically  but  not  in  spirit 
and  mind.  We  know  that  to  immigrate  into  America  in 
spirit  is  to  enter  the  land  of  marglnality,  to  feel  the 
pain  of  being  on  the  boundary  and  even  of  experienc¬ 
ing  rejection  by  the  host  society.  There  is  a  widespread 
tendency  among  us  to  avoid  this  wilderness  by  stay¬ 
ing  within  our  Korean  ethnic  enclaves  and  by  nostal¬ 
gically  holding  on  to  only  things  Korean  and  rejecting 
all  things  new  and  American.  As  already  noted,  this 
escapist  refusal  really  to  become  immigrants  is  the 
cause  of  a  serious  and  deepening  alienation  between 
the  first  and  second  generations  in  the  Korean  immi¬ 
grant  communities  and  families  (Yu,  75-98;  Hurh  and 
Klm]j.  We  are  like  the  Hebrews  who  murmured  against 
Moses  about  their  hardship  in  the  wilderness,  saying, 
“What  have  you  done  to  us  in  bringing  us  out  of 
Egypt?.. .it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  serve  the 
Egyptians  than  to  die  in  the  wilderness”  (Exodus  14: 1 1- 
12).jWe  are  not  saying  that  the  homeland  we  left  was 
Egypt  Our  situation  is  not  completely  identical  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews.  But  we  are  like  them  in  refusing 
to  march  through  the  wilderness  with  the  faith  that 
God  is  leading  us  on  a  pilgrimage.  For  this  reason,  we 
need  to  look  at  the  meaning  of  immigration,  and  we 
shall  affirm  that  to  immigrate  into  other  lands  can  be 
a  sacred  calling  for  Christians,  for  pilgrims. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  human 
beings,  even  those  who  remain  in  their  homelands, 
are  called  to  emigrate  to  other  lands  simply  by  virtue 
of  their  being  human.  As  we  have  noted  already,  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  thus 
are  inherently  inclined  to  look  beyond  the  horizon  of 
their  own  society  and  of  their  own  culture.  Even  those 
Koreans  who  are  in  Korea  cannot  help  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  lands  and  other  peoples.  In  this  broad 
sepse,  they  are  all  immigrants  while  living  in  their  own 
country.  No  human  being  can  live  as  a  human  being 
without  becoming  an  immigrant  in  this  sense. 

1  Secondly,  there  is  only  one  God,  and  he  has  cre¬ 
ated  and  is  creating  everything;  there  is  nothing  that 
is,  not  made  by  him.  “In  his  hands  are  the  depths  of 
the  earth:  the  heights  of  the  mountains  are  his  also. 
The  sea  is  his,  for  he  made  it:  and  his  hands  formed 
tljie  dry  land”  (Psalms  95:4-5).  This  would  then  imply 
that  all  lands,  including  this  American  continent,  be¬ 
long  to  him,  and  also  that  all  his  children  should  feel 
comfortable  in  staying  in  any  part  of  this  universe. 
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Faith  in  this  God,  therefore,  would  mean  that  we,  the 
Asian  immigrants,  should  be  able  to  live  in  any  city, 
walk  on  any  street,  of  this  American  nation,  fully  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  also  can  be  our  home.  Is  this  not  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  advised  his  Hebrew 
exiles  in  Babylonian  captivity  to  do?  In  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  are  the  following  words: 

These  are  the  words  of  the  letter  which 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  elders  of  the  exiles,  and  to  the  priests,  the 
prophets,  and  all  the  people,  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  into  exile  from 
Jerusalem  to  Babylon. . . 

It  said:  “Thus  says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel  to  all  the  exiles  whom  I  have  sent  into 
exile  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon:  Build  houses 
and  live  in  them;  plant  gardens  and  eat  their 
produce.  Take  wives  and  have  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  marriage,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and 
daughters;  multiply  there,  and  do  not  de¬ 
crease.  But  seek  the  welfare  of  the  ci ty  where 
I  have  sent  you  into  exile,  and  pray  to  the  Lord 
on  its  behalf,  for  in  its  welfare  you  will  find 
your  welfare/  (Jeremiah  29:1-7) 

Like  Babylon,  this  American  land  is  also  God’s 
own.  Therefore  we  are  being  told  by  Jeremiah  that  we 
should  not  always  look  back  to  the  land  where  we  were 
born  but  should  “build  houses,”  “plant  gardens/  and 
“bear  sons  and  daughters”  in  this  American  land. 

But  did  we  not  say  before  that  pilgrims  do  not 
permanently  settle  at  any  one  place  but  are  always  on 
the  move  looking  forward  to  “a  better  country,  that  is, 
a  heavenly  one”?  Did  we  not  say  that  for  a  pilgrim 
there  is  no  true  homeland  here  on  this  earth?  Is  not  a 
pilgrim  the  one  who  is  freed  from  domination  by  any 
finite  principle  and  is  thereby  always  enabled  to  dream 
bigger  dreams  and  have  higher  aspirations?  We  do  not 
believe  that  Jeremiah  is  denying  any  of  this.  He  is  not 
recommending  that  we  should  settle  here  in  America 
as  if  this  were  our  absolute  and  ultimate  destination. 
America,  as  it  is  today,  is  not  yet  the  promised  land 
for  anyone.  What  he  is  insisting  upon,  however,  is  that, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  much  human  sin  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  American  land  is  still  intrinsically  God’s  own 
creation,  and  that  for  this  reason  we  can  sojourn  here 
for  a  while  and  pitch  tents.  What  this  means  is  that  a 
pilgrim’s  detachment  from  this  world  must  not  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Platonic  or  the  dualistic  belit¬ 
tling  of  all  that  is  this-worldly,  temporal,  and  finite.  A 
pilgrim  is  “detached”  from  this  world  only  inasmuch 
as  this  world  is  full  of  sin;  but  a  pilgrim,  as  a  believer 
in  God  the  Creator  of  the  whole  universe,  is  also  the 
one  who  is  willing  to  sojourn  in  this  world  to  work  for 
God’s  kingdom.  So,  a  pilgrim  has  the  faith  to  sojourn 
in  any  part  of  this  universe  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  good 
creation  of  God,  but  he  or  she  also  refuses  to  make 
any  part  of  this  world  his  final  homeland  inasmuch  as 
he  looks  forward  to  the  “city  of  God.”  A  pilgrim  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  true  realization  of  God’s  will  on  earth 
still  lies  in  the  future,  but  also  knows  that  in  and 
through  Christ’s  redemptive  work  the  realization  of 
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God's  will  can,  ax  least  in  bart,  happen  already  on  this 
earth.  We  the  Asian-American  pilgrims,  therefore,  al¬ 
ways  look  for  so  [nething  better  than  the  present  Asia 
or  the  present  A  nerica,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  mind  staying  for  a  whi  le  either  in  our  homeland  or 
in  this  American  land,  foi  we  know  that  they  are  all 
God’s. 

There  is  yet  '<  nother  way  the  theological  meaning 
of  Immigration  cin  be  shewn  —  namely,  in  terms  of 
the  doctrines  of  C  hrist  and  of  salvation.  We  cannot  do 
any  better  here  th  an  to  beg  n  by  quoting  from  H.  Rich¬ 
ard  Niebuhr,  who  was  himself  a  second-generation 
immigrant.  He  wrpte  in  The  Meaning  of  Revelation: 

...He  (Christ)  Is  the  m2  in  through  whom  the 
whole  human  history  be<  omes  our  history.  Now 
there  is  nothing  that  is  alien  to  us.  All  wander¬ 
ings  of  all  the  p  Copies,  a]  1  the  sins  of  men  in  all 
places  become  parts  of  ( ur  past  through  him. 
.Through  Christ  we  become  immigrants  into 
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Thus,  to  become  one  with  Christ  is  to  become  loyal 
to  that  Christ  who  can  be  found  to  be  at  work  in  the 
life-stories  of  all  human  beinf  ;s.  Histories  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  written,  of  course,  as  the  histories  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
demptive  work.  They  are  mer  :ly  seen  as  the  stories  of 
the  political,  social,  the  econ<  »mic  lives  of  people.  But 
the  Christian  undei  standing  of  history  looks  at  the 
deeper  meaning  of  tl lose  histories.  All  histories  are,  in 
other  words,  the  stor  es  of  how  Christ  is  attempting  — 
often  being  misunderstood  an  i  sometimes  even  being 
crucified  —  to  bring  i  bout  a  rc  conciliation  among  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  God  Convers  on  to  Christ,  therefore, 
means  a  conversion  lin  one’s  memories,  an  enlarge¬ 
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CHRISTOLOGI 
MOD 

The  faith  of  the  pilgrim,  ther  is  the  faith  that  must 
be  evoked  and  nurture  1  in  the  It  res  of  the  Asian  immi¬ 
grants  in  America.  To  o  this,  h< >wever,  we  need  to  lift 
up  the  concrete  images  or  models  that  possess  cre¬ 
ative  and  transformative  power.  We  can  refer  to  many 
of  the  biblical  figures  jLs  model*  of  marginalized  pil¬ 
grims  with  a  sacred  calling,  such  as  Abraham,  Moses, 
Ruth,  the  prophets,  and  so  onl  But  our  normative 
Image  or  Model,  and  Savior,  is  Jebus  the  Christ  who  is 
“the  pioneer  and  perfect  ^r  of  our  f  aith”  (Hebrews  12:2). 
The  critically  important  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us  is  to 
present  Jesus  Christ  tcJour  Asia  i  immigrants  as  the 
pioneer  and  perfecter  or  their  rim  faith 

Christ  the  Marginal  Person 

If  we  take  seriously  the  doctrine  of  the  Fourth 


this  American  continent,  we  have  this  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  actually  to  live  and  work  with  the  people  of  an¬ 
other  land.  We  have,  in  other  words,  a  special  voca¬ 
tion  —  that  is,  the  vocation  of  demonstrating  in  our 
own  actual  lives  our  supreme  loyalty  to  the  Christ  of 
all  nations  as  we  courageously  enter  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  world  and  identify  ourselves  with  that  Christ  who 
is  already  here.  We  must,  therefore,  stop  vacillating, 
doubting,  and  hesitating  about  whether  or  not  we  re¬ 
ally  should  ever  have  immigrated  into  this  foreign  land. 
We  must  stop  always  looking  only  backward  to  our 
beloved  homeland  that  we  once  left  We  are  pilgrims 
with  a  task.  We  must  enter  into  this  American  society 
and  Join  our  Savior  who  has  already  been  working  here 
for  a  long  time. 

To  immigrate  seriously  into  America  is,  of  course, 
asking  for  trouble.  It  is  to  be  willing  to  become  subjec¬ 
tively  aware  of  the  objective  face  of  our  marginality. 
We  cannot  forget  what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  wrote: 

So  Jesus  also  suffered  outside  the  gate  in  or¬ 
der  to  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood.  Therefore  let  us  go  forth  to  him  outside 
the  camp,  bearing  abuse  for  him.  (Hebrews 
13:12-13) 

We  must  at  least  sometimes  go  out  from  our  com¬ 
fortable  Asian  ethnic  communities  and  churches  into 
the  marginal  wilderness  of  America.  We  must  do  this 
if  we  are  going  to  be  with  Christ,  for  he  is  there  “out¬ 
side  the  camp.”  We  must  bear  whatever  abuse  Christ 
himself  bears  in  order  to  cany  out  our  God-given  tasks 
in  this  wilderness. 

In  the  American  wilderness,  Christ  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  the  only  ones  we  will  find.  We  will  also 
find  many  Christians  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  (in¬ 
cluding  Black,  Hispanic,  Native-American,  and  Cau¬ 
casian  persons)  who  are  themselves  in  some  ways 
marginalized  and  alienated.  We  must  Join  with  them 
as  well  as  with  our  own  children  here,  and  then  go  on 
to  build  a  genuine  human  community  on  this  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier. 


Gospel  that  “the  Word  became  flesh”  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Christ  must  be  presented  to  Asian  immigrants  as 
a  marginal  person  who  did  not  wholly  belong  to  any 
existing  culture  or  society  and  who  was  rejected  by 
the  power  structure  of  his  own  society.  We  must 
present  Jesus  as  he  is  described  in  the  gospels  —  a 
politically  and  socially  “powerless”  person  who  used 
his  “powerlessness”  for  the  reign  of  God.  We  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  picture  Jesus  as  wearing  Asian 
dress  or  having  oriental  physical  features.  But  we  must 
not  fail  to  portray  Jesus  as  the  gospels  portray  him  — 
that  is,  one  who  identified  himself  with  and  befriended 
the  poor,  the  outcasts,  and  the  marginalized.  We  do 
not  have  to  insist  that  yellow  is  beautiful.  But  we  must 
insist  that  what  we  do  with  marginality  can  be  beauti¬ 
ful  and  sacred.  And  we  will  not  be  able  to  see  God’s 
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purpo  >e  in  our  marglnality  until  we  see  that  the  Son 
of  Goc  was  a  marginal  person. 

Chris' :  the  Crucified 

The  logic  of  the  Cross  is  that  the  giving  of  love  and 
forgiveness  necessitates  suffering — that  is,  the  giving 
of  oneself.  In  this  way,  even  suffering  attains  mean¬ 
ing.  Tjie  Asian  immigrants  as  pilgrims  need  to  see  that 
God  himself  suffered  and  suffers  with  them.  The  life 
of  a  pilgrim  requires  that  he  give  up  himself  —  his 
security,  his  self-preoccupation,  and  his  self-interest 
To  fare  one’s  marglnality  with  honesty  means  that  one 
leaves  her  homeland,  goes  out  of  her  comfortable  eth¬ 
nic  community,  and  goes  into  a  foreign  land.  But  the 
Cross  of  Christ  has  shown  that  to  love  and  care  is  to 
give  iip  oneself.  It  means  believing  in  Jesus  who  said, 
“he  Who  finds  his  life  will  lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his 
life  for  my  sake  will  And  it”  (Matthew  10:39).  Asian 
immigrants  need  to  be  shown  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
willing  to  lose  his  won  life.  Let  me  make  one  thing  very 
clear:  suffering  as  such  is  not  a  good  thing.  Suffering 
or  being  marginal  must  not  be  romanticized.  But  Christ 
was  willing  even  to  suffer  for  the  purpose  of  his  love, 
for  the  purpose  of  justice. 

Christ  the  Resurrected 

I  It  was  not  just  anyone  who  rose  from  the  dead. 
Th^  one  who  proved  himself  to  be  stronger  than  death 
was  the  marginal  Jesus  who  was  socially  and  politi¬ 


cally  “powerless”  but  who  used  his  “powerlessness”  as 
the  opportunity  to  dream  God’s  dreams  and  as  the 
challenge  to  build  God’s  kingdom. 

The  issue  is  this:  whose  power  is  the  real  power — 
the  power  of  those  who  have  the  political  and  social 
status,  or  the  power  of  the  marginal  pilgrims  who 
struggle  for  a  more  just  and  humane  society  for  this 
world?  It  was  Jesus  who  was  victorious  over  death. 
And  this  means  that  when  we  serve  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  Shalom,  we,  the  marginal,  have  the  real  power 
because  the  real  power  belongs  to  Christ  And  this 
power  of  God’s  love  revealed  in  the  resurrected  Christ 
gives  us  the  motivation  to  strive  to  build  a  world  where 
no  one  shall  be  marginalized  by  others. 

Christ  the  Eschatological  Hope 

The  realities  of  the  present  day  weigh  heavily  upon 
marginal  persons.  In  terms  of  the  way  things  are,  the 
future  certainly  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  them.  If 
they  are  to  be  motivated  to  live  and  work  as  creative 
agents  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth,  they  need  to  be¬ 
lieve  In  the  Inevitability  of  the  final  triumph  of  that 
kingdom.  To  live  as  pilgrims,  marginal  Immigrants  need 
to  know  that  the  final  consummation  of  history  be¬ 
longs  to  Christ.  They  need  to  know  that  it  is  the  same 
Christ  who  lived  on  earth  as  a  marginal  yet  merciful 
and  forgiving  Servant  who  shall  come  again  and  con¬ 
summate  the  establishment  of  God’s  kingdom  on  this 
earth. 


THE  TASK  OF  - 

THE  CHURCH 

The  church,  then,  from  our  Asian  Immigrant  per¬ 
spective,  is  the  community  of  those  self-consciously 
marginal  pilgrims  with  a  sacred  calling  to  follow  Christ 
Within  this  community,  this  pilgrim  faith  will  have  to 
bej  nurtured  and  practiced.  What  must  the  church, 
then,  do  to  nurture  and  practice  this  faith? 

j 

The  Responsibilities  of  the  Korean-American 
Churches 

Apostle  (kerygmaj;  We  must  proclaim  the  good 
news  that  in  God’s  eyes  we  are  his  children,  that  we 
are  now  "God’s  people,"  redeemed  through  grace  from 
all  darkness  and  sin.  We  must  announce  in  word  and 
deed  the  good  news  that  blcultural  life  “on  the  bound¬ 
ary"  can  be  a  sacred  calling  and  that  we  must  make 
pilgrimages  into  both  our  Asian  past  and  our  Ameri¬ 
can  future.  We  must  call  upon  our  fellow  Aslan  immi¬ 
grants  to  meet  this  sacred  challenge  Instead  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it  through  either  ultra-nationalism  or  excessive 
assimilation.  To  preach  such  a  message,  of  course, 
may  invite  criticism  from  many  sides.  Some  Korean 
immigrants,  for  example,  will  complain  that  the  church 
is  not  Korean  enough,  while  others  will  complain  that 
is  not  American  enough.  Within  the  larger  Korean  eth¬ 
nic  community,  the  true  Korean  church  of  Christ  may 
indeed  have  to  be  a  “minority"  group.  Thus,  Korean- 
jAmerican  churches  may  have  to  face  a  double 
marginalization  —  first  by  the  American  society  and 
then  again  by  the  larger  Korean  ethnic  community 
which  often  tends  to  be  nationalistic  to  ethos.  Still, 
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empowered  by  our  pilgrim  faith,  we  must  fulfill  the 
prophetic  role  of  criticizing  ethnocentrism  wherever 
we  find  it. 

Pastor  (koinoniaj;  This  nurturing  function  is  a 
critically  Important  role  of  our  Asian-American 
churches.  The  first  item  on  the  agenda  is  to  foster  a 
sense  of  community  among  those  Asian-American 
Christians  who  are  aware  of  their  marglnality  and  to 
empower  them  with  a  sacred  vocational  consciousness. 
The  awareness  of  a  shared  marglnality  will  tend  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  sense  of  solidarity  that  could  not  be  built  only  on 
the  basis  of  our  common  national  origin.  Such  per¬ 
sons  may  be  rather  small  in  number  at  first  But  the 
health  of  our  ethnic  churches  will  indeed  depend  on 
them.  Without  them,  for  example,  a  communication 
with  our  second  generation  will  not  be  possible. 

All  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  church  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  show  the  respectability  of  both  sides  of 
out  identity  —  Asian  and  American.  Asian  traditional 
customs  and  ideas  should  be  preserved  and  encour¬ 
aged.  But  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  of  our  selfhood.  English  should  be  spoken 
when  appropriate.  An  awareness  of  the  issues  and 
problems  of  American  society  should  be  encouraged. 
All  this  should  be  done  with  the  clear  conviction  that 
both  sides  of  our  identity  can  be  respected  and  af¬ 
firmed  because  our  ultimate  identity  lies  in  something 
that  transcends  all  nationality  —  namely,  in  our  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  to  be  “God’s  people"  through  God’s  elect¬ 
ing  and  atoning  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  This  means 
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agement  with  churches  of  othbr  ethnic  backgrounds. 
Since  Korean  immigrants  perceive  themselves  as  be¬ 
ing  marginalized  and  even  rejec  ted  by  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  society,  they  findjjt  difficult  to  establish  close  ties 

far  as  I  know,  most 
attempts  at  joint  programs  and  ineetings  have  had  only 
a  very  limited  successllBut  this  should  not  discourage 
us.  As  indicated  already,  there  are  many  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Christians  who  feel  alien  in  their  own  churches. 
They  can  be  fellow  pll&nms  witl  us. 

Also,  our  responsibuity  to  co  operate  with  all  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  races  in  our  common  struggle  for  human¬ 
ization  and  Justice  cajpnot  be  overemphasized.  As 
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lies  of  human  beings  rather  than  as  the  super  race, 
may  have  many  salutary  results.  Benjamin  Reist  has 
expressed  the  matter  as  follows: 

One  cannot  think  Black  or  Red  at  the  same 
moment  without  doing  violence  to  one  or  the 
other.  And  so  the  road  to  inexhaustible  free¬ 
dom  for  Whites  involves  becoming  neither 
Black  nor  Red,  but  White,  for  the  first  time.  It 
involves  becoming  White  as  liberated  into  par¬ 
ticularity,  the  particularity  of  being  one  com¬ 
ponent  in  the  full  mosaic  that  is  humanity; 
becoming  White  in  such  away  that  White  can¬ 
not  be  White  unless  Red  and  Black  are  equally 
present  in  the  historical  space  that  is  human 
liberation.  (Reist,  183) 

Immigration  as  Pilgrimage:  Finally,  we  have 
interpreted  immigration  into  other  cultures  and  his¬ 
tories  as  an  integral  part  of  one's  conversion  to  Christ 
who  is  the  Lord  of  all  cultures  and  histories.  It  is  often 
said  that  America  is  a  land  of  immigrants,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  most  Americans  have  ceased  to 
immigrate  a  long  time  ago.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  many 
Korean  immigrants,  Americans  too  have  the  tendency 
to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  limit  the  building  of 
the  true  home  where  all  peoples,  women  and  men, 
will  rejoice  in  God's  love  and  in  genuine  human  com¬ 
munication.  In  this  struggle,  we  need  to  learn  much 
from  the  Black,  Hispanic,  and  Native-American  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  from  many  White  American 
Christians  who  know  they  are  pilgrims. 

Some  Implications  for  the  White  American 
Churches 

The  Asian-American  theology  cannot  determine 
what  the  Christian  theology  within  the  White  Ameri¬ 
can  context  should  be.  Nevertheless,  if  what  we  have 
said  so  far  is  basically  a  Christian  perspective,  it  should 
have  some  valid  implications  for  American  churches 
in  general. 

Marginality  as  an  opportunity  for  pilgrimage 
and  service:  We  have  interpreted  marginality  as  pos¬ 
sessing  a  potential  for  self-transcendence  and  creativ¬ 
ity.  We  have  affirmed  that  marginal  persons  are  called 
by  God  to  live  and  work  as  pilgrims  toward  “a  better 
country."  In  this  world  that  is  governed  so  often  by  the 
"principalities  and  powers,"  Christians  can  only  be 
“exiles  and  aliens,"  that  is,  pilgrims. 

Much  of  American  Christianity  needs  to  become  a 
little  marginal  —  that  is,  to  be  liberated  from  the  over¬ 
powering  Influence  of  the  American  culture.  American 
churches  must  not  be  afraid  to  go  “outside  the  camp" 
where  Christ  is  —  that  is,  into  the  wilderness  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  “in-betweenness."  American  Christian¬ 
ity  must  become  culturally  “open"  so  that  many  sorts 
of  persons  can  find  a  sense  of  community  in  it. 

The  hope  for  White  American  churches,  then,  lies 
in  those  faithful  ones  who  are  willing  to  be  pilgrims.  I 
know  many  White  American  Christians  and  their  lead¬ 
ers  who  love  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  their  hearts  but  feel 
like  strangers  in  their  own  churches.  I  know  many 
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White  Americans  who  feel  diminished  and  powerless 
because  of  their  social  and  economic  status,  horizons 
of  their  life  to  the  culture  and  their  own  ethnicity.  Is  it 
not  incredible  that,  in  a  land  that  boasts  of  being  the 
land  of  immigrants,  very  few  people  are  capable  of,  or 
interested  in,  speaking  foreign  languages?  Is  it  not  also 
noteworthy  that  a  culture  that  at  one  time  aspired  to 
become  the  “melting  pot”  of  all  human  traditions  has 
largely  dismissed  as  pagan  and  worthless  many  of  the 
world’s  religious  and  cultural  traditions? 

The  implication  of  the  conception  of  Christian  ex¬ 
istence  as  pilgrimage  would  be  that  the  White  Chris¬ 
tians,  like  Asian  immigrants,  have  the  responsibility 
to  lead  their  people  on  an  unending  Journey  of  pil¬ 
grimage  to  a  “better  country.”  And  such  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  would  certainly  include  the  task  of  becoming  spiri¬ 
tual  immigrants  into  other  cultures  and  traditions.  The 
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not  Just  our  own  problem.  This  duallstlc  way  of  think¬ 
ing  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 

The  third  part  is  the  wonderful  vision  that  Korean- 
Americans  must  have  some  kind  of  a  cultural  sense  of 
pride  and  self  understanding  that  we  are  able  to  con¬ 
tribute,  not  just  from  an  American  point  of  view  but 
also  from  our  own  Aslan  cultural  heritage. 

He  said  that  we  do  not  have  our  own  unique  reli¬ 
gion.  He  is  right.  Yet  we  do  have  our  own  culture.  But 
in  many  cases,  scholars  of  religion  argue  that  religion 
and  culture  are  not  separable.  Even  if  we  are  not  Bud¬ 
dhists  or  Confuclanists,  still  our  culture  reflects  these 
values.  However,  in  terms  of  the  future,  we  have  a 
mixed  blessing.  We  do  not  have  our  own  Korean  reli¬ 
gion,  yet  we  have  the  ability  to  observe  many  religions 
—  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Taoism  and  all  the  tra¬ 
ditions.  Now  we  are  about  to  make  that  kind  of  act  in 
terms  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  no  longer  a  West¬ 
ern  religion,  but  it  has  become  our  religion.  So  in  that 
sense,  Koreans  have  a  unique  ability  to  capture  these 
major  religions  from  other  countries  and  other  cul¬ 
tures  and  to  make  those  religions  our  own  unique  re¬ 
ligion. 
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tjurally,  I  thought  of  I  Peter  which  was  writ- 
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ten  to  the  outspread  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  first 
centuiy .  I  Peter  discusses  the  identity  problems  among 
Gentiles  and  their  moral  problems  among  morally  cor¬ 
rupted  people.  Even  I  Peter  talks  about  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  generation  problems  there  and  the  historical  and 
sociological  environment  in  which  the  first  century 
Jews  lived  which  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  our  situ¬ 
ation. 

James  has  a  lot  of  material  for  us.  It  describes  the 
conflict  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  favoritism 
in  many  passages.  I  found  out  that  the  rich  described 
in  James  was  actually  rather  middle  class.  If  we  take 
Korean-American  society  here,  it  is  very  middle  class, 
a  little  bit  upper  middle  class,  a  lot  of  doctors  and 
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lawyers,  ilthink  one  of  the  themes  we  kept  talking  about 
is  discrimination,  whether  it  is  a  gender  issue  or  un¬ 
derprivileged  people. 

Lastly,  from  the  beginning  of  this  symposium,  the 
gender  issue  has  been  veiy  important  As  a  student  of 
the  New  Testament,  I  struggle  with  the  interpretation 
of  I  Corinthians  11,  where  it  says  women  should  be 
"silent”  in  the  church.  Or  I  Timothy  2:11-15,  where 
the  writer  says,  “I  do  not  permit  women  to  teach  or 
exercise  authority  over  men.”  I  suspect  that  if  there  is 
sexist  discrimination  in  the  church,  those  texts  are 


somewhat  responsible.  My  position  is  that  obviously 
those  texts  have  been  misinterpreted  and  misused  to 
oppress  women  in  the  church.  I  think  we  need  to  search 
for  the  right  interpretation  of  those  scriptures. 

Also,  I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
that  are  written  by  Americans  and  European  schol¬ 
ars,  but  I  cannot  really  get  any  help  for  my  Korean- 
American  audience.  Why  do  we  not  have  Korean-Ameri- 
can  Bible  scholars  writing  commentaries  for  Korean- 
American  people? 


PANELIST  RESPONSES 
TO  DR.  LEE’S  PAPER 


Dr.  Yoon  Soo  Park  -  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington  (McLean,  Virginia) 


I  must  admit  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  exposed  to 
the  concept  of  Asian-American  theology.  While  read¬ 
ing  this  text  I  was  very  stimulated  and  challenged,  but 
still  I  was  thinking  that  this  is  very  difficult  to  practice 
in  reality. 

There  are  several  types  of  Koreans  in  this  countiy 
like  the  Korean  in  America  who  is  very  nostalgic  about 
the  homeland  and  the  American-born  second  genera¬ 
tion  Korean  who  wants  to  assimilate  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  But  Dr.  Lee  is  addressing  those  who  are 
conscious  about  in-betweenness  and  the  bicultural 
influence  In  their  lives. 

I  came  to  the  Korean  church  simply  because  when 
I  sang  hymns  in  a  familiar  language  I  felt  warmth  and 


nostalgia.  I  felt  comfortable  mixing  with  my  fellow  Ko¬ 
reans.  Also,  in  a  sense,  I  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  gospels  better  through  the  Korean  preaching.  Now 
Dr.  Lee  is  trying  to  tell  us  to  find  meaning  as  an  immi¬ 
grant,  as  Christians  and  as  Korean  immigrants. 

Dr.  Lee  Insisted  that  in  order  to  make  some  Asian- 
American  theology,  you  have  to  firmly  understand  your 
Asian  and  Korean  past  It  is  easy  for  first  generation 
persons  like  us,  to  some  extent.  We  can  appreciate 
our  Korean  cultural  background,  but  it  is  harder  for 
the  second  generation.  If  we  want  to  disseminate  this 
theology,  we  have  to  build  a  program  in  Korean  com¬ 
munities  to  teach  the  cultural  aspects  and  the  roots  of 
Korean  civilization. 


Ms.  Tammy  Chung  -  lay  member,  Los  Angeles  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  (Los  Angeles, 
_ !  California) _ 


When  Dr.  Lee  first  talked  about  pilgrimage,  I  was 
very  disturbed.  He  said  that  we  are  in  the  wilderness 
of  marginality.  I  can  buy  the  marginality  argument, 
because  I  do  feel  in  between  two  cultures.  However, 
when  he  said  that  we  are  constantly  moving  and 
pilgrimaging  and  that  homelessness  is  what  God  in¬ 
tended  for  us,  I  did  not  like  that  idea  because  I  wanted 
stability.  I  was  forced  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
although  I  am  glad  that  I  am  here,  but  I  consider  this 
my  home.  1  will  never  be  able  to  live  in  Korea.  But  Dr. 
Lee  says,  you  can  never  feel  really  comfortable  because 
you  are  always  in  a  pilgrimage  and  you  are  sent  wher¬ 
ever  God  meant  to  send  you. 

However,  as  I  read  more,  I  felt  that  I  was  thinking 
too  much  from  a  selfish  point-of-view.  I  was  not  look¬ 
ing  at  my  life  as  a  Christian,  that  I  should  see  my  life 
is  in  terms  of  how  God  wants  me  to  see  my  life,  and 
that  there  is  meaning  in  everything  that  God  does  and 
there  is  meaning  in  what  I  do  every  day  in  represent¬ 
ing  God’s  will. 

From  Dr.  Lee’s  point-of-view,  there  is  a  meaning 
to  what  we  are  going  through.  There  is  a  reason  for 
the  struggle  between  Korean  congregations  and  En¬ 
glish-speaking  congregations.  God  wants  us  to  express 
the  Good  News,  to  better  ourselves  and  the  people 
around  usjso  that  we  can  make  a  better  countiy.  That 
really  appealed  to  me  because  the  idea  that,  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  should  better  our  environment  is  very  good. 


I  feel  really  proud  of  my  heritage,  so  I  can  share  that 

I  feel  like  what  Dr.  Lee  was  talking  about  when  he 
said,  “making  a  better  countiy,”  was  that  White  people 
in  this  countiy  are  also  being  marginalized.  I  think  he 
did  not  deal  sufficiently  with  the  marginality  that  the 
majority  society  is  starting  to  experience.  Rev.  Mitchell 
talked  about  the  community  around  her  church  expe¬ 
riencing  marginality  because  they  have  this  Korean- 
American  church  in  their  community.  I  think  that  in 
the  United  States,  with  statistics  showing  the  growth 
of  minorities,  people  are  feeling  more  marginal,  that 
they  have  to  try  to  accept  other  ethnic  groups  in  their 
midst.  It  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  better  this  coun¬ 
try  by  sharing  our  ethnic  background  so  that  we  can 
create  the  country  God  envisioned,  multi-ethnic  and 
equal. 

However,  Dr.  Lee  did  not  really  talk  about  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  Korean- Americans  by  the  majority  of  society 
in  this  countiy.  But  I  do  feel  oppression  as  a  minority. 
There  is  oppression  of  women.  There  is  oppression 
sometimes  of  older  people  or  younger  people.  He  talks 
about  how  we  cannot  achieve  structural  assimilation 
and  that  we  do  need  to  address  the  liberation  theology 
side.  We  have  goals  for  our  children,  good  education, 
becoming  professionals.  I  think  that  is  part  of  coun¬ 
tering  the  oppression  that  we  feel. 

Lastly,  I  finished  reading  his  article  and  thought, 
“Well  then,  what  is  the  future?”  We  are  in  this  pilgrim- 
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about  the  future.  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  can  relate 
my  pilgrimage  to  everyday  life. 
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tee  would  respond  by  using  two  catego¬ 


ries,  ultimate  concern  and  pan-ultimate  methodology. 
Ultimate  is  the  highest  concern.  The  pan  means  next 
to  that  or  something  like  that  Our  concern  is  to  be  a 
pilgrim,  never  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have.  But  if 
we  are  constantly  lost  and  beaten,  we  cannot  continue. 
Therefore  we  need  a  comforting  support  of  fellow  so¬ 
journers  and  fellow  pilgrims.  That  community  of  pil¬ 
grims  will  help  us  to  go  on  to  this  difficult  task  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Korean  community,  church,  provides  that  pan- 
ultimate  situation.  It  is  second  best,  but  do  not  even 
settle  there. 

Dr.  Lee  also  says  the  ethnic  church  by  definition 
is  idolatry,  because  God  wants  all  of  us  to  be  together. 
He  feels  the  reason  we  have  an  ethnic  church  is  less 
because  of  Koreans  or  other  ethnic  people  being  un¬ 
able  to  cope,  but  is  more  in  response  to  a  failure  of  the 
dominant  church,  White  church,  to  allow  Koreans  to 
be  a  part  of  that.  But  Korean-Americans  can  have  the 
same  fixation,  as  the  liberated  people  becoming  the 
oppressors  again.  Dr.  Lee  would  say  that  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  everybody 
will  be  together  in  a  truly  multicultural  way.  But  until 
we  get  there,  we  do  need  provisional  means.  That  is 
the  role  of  the  ethnic  church,  to  support  and  comfort 
the  bruised  and  tired  pilgrims  so  they  can  be  replen¬ 
ished  and  go  on  their  journey. 

The  charge  of  not  charting  down  the  future,  I  do 
not  think,  really  has  an  answer  at  this  point 

The  chaige  of  not  paying  enough  attention  to  mar- 
ginality  is  also  a  liberation  issue.  This  is  the  answer 
he  would  give,  at  least  up  to  one-half  year  ago:  He 
would  encourage  second  generation  people  who  feel 
this  is  important  to  develop  it  and  teach  him.  He  did 
this  from  a  first  generation  perspective.  From  that  per¬ 
spective,  he  finds  the  marginality  pilgrimage  symbol¬ 
ism  very  powerful,  and  a  lot  of  other  first  generation 
people  find  comfort  and  meaning  in  that  way  of  rea¬ 
soning. 
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COMMENTS  FROM 
THE  AUDIENCE 

Rev.  Claries  R]ii:  One  clarification  about  pil¬ 
grims.  This  &  not  a  n  >stalgic  movement  going  back  to 
the  past,  bu  going  foi  ward  to  the  future.  For  example, 
Martin  Mart  r  at  the  U  niversity  of  Chicago  wrote  a  book 
called  Pllgrt ns  of  Their  Own  Land,  which  means  that 
Americans  j  re  on  a  new  pilgrimage  for  every  genera¬ 
tion.  This  is  tind  of  a  process  of  finding  their  collective 
identity  in  light  of  their  cultural  group  and  religious 
tradition.  We  are  between  tradition  and  future.  We  have 
to  check  ou ;  past  as  i  kind  of  reference  point,  so  that 
it  is  an  ong  oing  process  —  not  Just  a  spiritual,  but 
also  a  collective,  social  identity. 

Mr.  Petfer  Kim:  We  have  to  understand  the  theo¬ 


logical  background  that  Dr.  Lee  comes  from.  It  is  very 
predictable  for  him  to  leave  us  with  questions  about 
the  future.  His  theological  background  comes  out  of 
Abraham’s  experience  of  God  telling  him  to  get  up  from 
his  comfort  and  go.  Abraham  simply  responded  and 
went.  When  he  did  ask  questions  and  try  to  do  his 
own  little  things,  he  got  in  trouble.  Yet  when  he  flnalfy 
come  back  and  simply  trusted  in  God’s  providence  then 
things  were  all  right  again.  So  if  we  take  that  as  a 
metaphor,  then  God’s  future  that  he  is  revealing  to  us 
is  always  open-ended. 

Now  in  an  ultimate  sense  that  is  true,  but  in  terms 
of  our  Immediate  future,  for  example,  becoming  sue- 
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cessful  In  this  world,  he  would  say,  “Do  the  best  you 
can.”  So  this  theological  model  is  not  something  that 
we  tiy  to  figure  out  and  act  on.  But  it  is  much  more 
like  God  is  the  one  who  has  already  set  the  future, 
ultimately  speaking,  and  then  tells  us  what  to  do. 
Whenever  we  try  to  find  our  small  niche  and  comfort, 
he  tells  us  to  get  up  and  go.  We  simple  react  to  God. 

Mr.  Juan  Ji  Kim  (Western  Jurisdiction,  Korean 
mission  superintendent):  I  agree  with  Tammy  Chung's 
comment  about  Dr.  Kim’s  paper  for  the  second  gen¬ 
eration.  I  am  thinking  of  the  Korean  town  businesses 
and  a  lot  of  the  victims  in  the  Korean  towns  in  Los 
Angeles.  Many  Koreans,  including  the  second  genera¬ 
tion,  are  proud  of  their  wealth.  I  think  that  could  of¬ 
fend  people  of  other  races.  For  the  second  generation, 
it  is  a  good  lesson  to  hear  and  appreciate  the  pilgrim 
image.  To  go  to  the  promised  land,  he  emphasized, 
you  go  through  the  period  in  the  wilderness.  The  sec¬ 
ond  generation  and  their  descendants  are  trying  to 
experience  the  promised  land.  By  skipping  that  pe¬ 
riod,  we  tiy  to  enjoy,  to  prematurely  celebrate,  the 
promised  land. 

Rev.  Kiyul  Chung  (University  of  Maryland  chap¬ 
lain):  I  would  like  to  make  a  small  suggestion  for  a 
fiiture  symposium.  I  hope  we  can  talk  about  the  things 
going  on  around  us.  We  are  part  of  the  great  many 
nationalities  and  people  in  this  country.  But  we  hear 
every  day  that  the  United  States  is  the  “land  of  milk 
and  honey,”  but  neglect  what  this  countiy  has  done 
against  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  what 
happened  to  people  of  color  in  this  country.  About  68 
million  Native-American  people  have  perished  since 
Columbus  came  to  this  country.  And  what  about  Afri¬ 
can-American  people  since  300  years  ago?  What  has 


the  world.” 

Rev.  Charles  Ryu:  I  think  a  lot  of  people  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  with  Dr.  Lee’s  marginality 
analysis.  I  think  most  of  the  problem  comes  in  the 
pilgrimage  image.  One  of  the  mistakes  that  Dr.  Lee 
made  is  a  very  important  philosophical  categorical 
mistake.  (For  example,  experience  revelation  cycle  ad¬ 
dresses  the  problem  human  beings  have  and  the  so¬ 
lutions  addressed  to  the  problem.  We  are  dealing  with 
different  levels  of  truth  and  different  levels  of  causal¬ 
ity.)  Dr.  Lee  mixes  that  causality.  And  that  is  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

Marginality  is  our  specific  material  reality.  Pilgrim¬ 
age  is  a  spiritual  symbol.  So  what  happens  is  that  he 
wants  to  hold  on  to  this  pilgrimage  image  and  it  is  the 
pilgrimage  image  that  becomes  the  guideline  to  read 
into  the  marginality  situation.  So  he  had  the  answer 
before  the  problem.  He  describes  the  problem  to  fit 
the  answer  he  already  had.  We  transported  the  mate¬ 
rial  reality  to  purely  spiritual  reality.  So  once  you  find 
the  solution  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  back  to  the 
reality  to  apply  it.  That  is  why  a  second  generation 
person  just  said,  “Now  what?  What  do  I  do  with  it?” 
Not  much.  And  that  is  the  problem. 

However  that  is  not  unique  to  Dr.  Lee’s  theology. 
Most  theology  is  like  that.  For  example,  one  aspect  of 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  “those  who  follow  Christ  are  per¬ 
secuted  and  Christ  says  the  end  is  coming  and  I  am 
the  agent  to  bring  about  the  end.  Follow  me  you  will 
be  saved.”  But  the  end  did  not  come.  So  the  writer  of 
Mark  says,  “But  hang  on  to  that  suffering  because 
once  Christ  comes  back  you  will  be  vindicated,”  There¬ 
fore  this  suffering  makes  sense.  So  the  answer  does 
not  address  the  question.  Only  there,  Dr.  Lee  reversed 


happened  to  them?  Even  these  days,  there  is  David  the  logic.  We  are  suffering,  but  there  is  a  promised 

Duke  from  Louisiana,  the  Nazis,  and  this  White  race  land.  But  if  you  are  going  to  ask  what  causes  the 

supremacy.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  more  than  460  people  marginalization  and  what  God  has  to  say  about  the 

every  year  are  being  killed,  mainly  people  of  color.  cause  of  marginalization,  once  you  enter  the  pilgrim- 

I  hope  !  we  can  discuss  what  our  responsibility  age  image  there  is  no  way  to  answer  that, 

should  be  in  relation  to  other  people  of  color  who  have  Unidentified  questioner:  When  you  talk  about 

suffered  mpre  than  us.  As  you  put  it,  without  having  being  a  marginal  man  or  woman,  are  we  being  excluded 

the  African-American  peoples’  suffering,  we  would  not  by  this  Korean  culture  or  are  we  being  exclusive?  When 

enjoy  the  freedoms  and  benefits  we  have  now.  We  we  are  in  the  wilderness,  how  are  we  going  to  get  out 

should  be  concerned  not  only  from  our  own  Asian-  of  the  wilderness?  What  do  we  teach  our  second  gen- 

American  perspective  but  also  in  the  term  “solidarity"  eration?  There  is  this  condition  that  we  cannot  change, 

or  in  relation  to  the  other  “the  oppressed”  or  the  “un-  What  do  we  do  with  this  condition?  Do  we  just  sit  back 

derprivileged  people  in  this  countiy  and  other  parts  of  and  cry  or  what  do  we  do? 
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SHARING 
MODELS  OF 
MINISTRY 

Moderator:  Anna  Rhee 


language  Ministry,  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  and  Institute 
Uork,  New  York) _ 


The  Engljsh  Language  Ministry  at  the  Korean 
United  Methoflist  Church  and  Institute  in  New  York 
was  establish  jd  in  1986  by  elders  and  parents  of  the 
main  congregation  to  establish  an  English  language 
ministry  so  that,  in  the  future  (30-40 years  down  the 
road),  the  younger  generation  could  take  up  church 
administrate  i  work  ar  d  ministry.  The  church  split  in 
1988.  When  \  lat  occurred,  the  future  of  the  English 
Language  Miiistiy  was  in  question.  The  pastor  who 
had  supported  the  min  tstry  left  the  congregation,  and 
there  was  a  dii  jagreeme  nt  on  how  to  deal  with  the  min¬ 
istry.  Despite  the  turmoil,  we  were  able  to  maintain 
an  autonomo  is  goverr  ing  body. 

Now  we  are  suppoj  ted  by  the  main  congregation. 
About  half  of  the  financial  resources  come  from  the 
main  congreg  ition,  bu :  it  has  no  authority  in  how  we 
run  our  churl  h. 

We  have  alveiy  amikble  relationship  with  the  main 


congregation,  but  there  still  are  some  members  of  the 
main  congregation  who  see  us  as  a  financial  strain 
and  burden.  Other  people  who  have  mostly  been  in 
the  United  States  longer  feel  that  this  ministry  is  the 
future  for  the  Korean-American  church.  They  expect 
us  to  pick  up  the  roles  of  the  church  leaders.  Prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  future  is  a  major  task  for  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  Ministry.  While  attending  to  younger  Korean- 
American  Christians,  we  also  have  to  cany  the  extra 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  our  parents. 

For  the  future,  our  task  is  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  English-speaking  and  Korean-speaking  mem¬ 
bers.  We  are  currently  developing  a  mission  statement 
for  1992,  and  we  have  to  incorporate  how  our  English- 
speaking  congregation  not  only  can  improve  relations 
with  the  main  congregation,  but  also  prepare  ourselves 
to  take  on  the  roles  of  the  main  congregation. 


Rev.  Peter  [Kirn  -  Torrence  Korean  Presbyterian  Church  (Tcrrencey  California) 


Before  1)387,  the  Torrence  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  like  r  lost  of  th(  churches  in  the  Korean-Ameri¬ 
can  setting,  c  id  all  of  what  we  call  second-generation 
ministries  (English  ministries,  worship,  Bible  study) 
through  ones  committee  under  the  Presbyterian 
Church’s  Geijeral  Sess  ion. 

Our  ministry  was  expanded  to  include  post-col¬ 
lege  persons  |and  late  *  became  an  English  ministry 
without  an  age  limit  Then  we  created  another  series 
of  committee]*  such  a*>  the  worship,  fellowship,  mis- 
uring  committees.  In  1989,  following  a 
retreat,  we  approved  a  plan  for  a  new 
e  General  Session,  called  the  Second- 
istiy  Cnminittee,  which  addresses  all 
ing  Sunday  school)  regarding  second- 
nistry.  A  new  staff  member  was  hired  to 
Christian  education  and  I  was  switched 
to  second-geAeration  i  linistiy  to  address  the  ministe¬ 
rial  aspect.  From  that  ]  joint  on,  the  second-generation 
Operated  like  a  board  of  deacons, 
we  bega  i  to  feel  that  the  term  “second- 


sions  and  n 
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generation 
issues  (excluji 
generation 
take  charge  d] 


ministry  has 
By  1992 


generation  ministry”  was  not  sufficient  in  defining  the 
type  of  ministry  we  were  trying  to  cultivate.  We  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  was  a  small  pocket  of  people  who  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  as  bilingual.  Also,  since  college  age 
persons  could  not  Identify  themselves  slmpfy  as  adults 
in  the  Korean  cultural  context,  they  felt  a  strong  need 
for  their  own  ministry. 

Looking  back,  we  identified  a  problem  of  having 
only  one  elder  in  the  General  Session  to  speak  for  the 
needs  of  second-generation  people.  So  we  created  an 
advisory  council  of  five  or  six  elders  who  would  meet 
regularly  and  discuss  English  ministry  needs.  Now, 
the  younger  people  will  not  have  to  speak  up  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  advisory  council  will  help  the  younger 
people  do  those  things. 

For  our  long  term  goal,  beginning  with  1995,  we 
are  hoping  to  become  parallel  with  the  Board  of  Dea¬ 
cons  under  the  General  Session  so  that  our  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  General  Session  is  automatically  broad¬ 
ened.  Lay  leaders,  then,  of  the  English  ministry  would 
become  elders  of  the  church.  But  we  do  not  foresee  a 
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General  Session.  Even  though  we  might  have 
pie,  I  would  much  rather  see  more  inclusive- 

an  church  demographics  call  for  attention  to 

education  of  existing  small  church  pastors  so  that  the 
pastors  will  include  the  second  generation  in  their 
ministries.  We  need  models  and  more  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  existing  churches  and  pastors. 

Rev.  Beth  Mitchell «  Korean  Community  Church  of  New  Jersey  (Leonia,  New  Jersey) 


I  am  from  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Conference  of 
The  Unified  Methodist  Church.  My  first  appointment 
was  with  a  typical  Anglo  church.  Then  I  was  asked  to 
serve  the  Korean  Community  Church  which  did  not 
have  a  congregation  yet.  At  the  time,  Rev.  Hae  Jong 
Kim  was  |  the  district  superintendent.  He  knew  of  my 
earlier  ministry  and  of  my  marriage  to  my  husband, 
who  is  from  India.  One  important  element  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  that  I  was  to  be  the  co-pastor,  not  an 
assistant  I  think  the  position  has  great  significance, 
particularly  since  I  am  a  woman,  because  I  had  the 
status,  authority  and  power  that  went  with  my  ordi¬ 
nation. 

The  model  that  emerged  is  similar  to  what  Rev. 
Peter  Kim  has  shared.  We  have  a  train  track  ministry: 
two  necessary  rails.  We  have  a  Korean  speaking  track 
and  an  English  speaking  track,  and  there  is  a  smaller 
bilingual  group  that  is  very  important.  So  this  train 
track  ministry  intersects  when  necessary  and  impor¬ 
tant 

The  other  thing  is  a  major  issue  of  trust  I  admire 


my  Korean  church  for  taking  a  tremendous  risk  of  in¬ 
viting  an  Anglo  pastor,  male  or  female.  One  legitimate 
fear  was  that  I,  as  an  Anglo  pastor,  could  be  a  model 
that  would  take  away  their  children  even  further. 

After  one  year,  my  congregation  sent  me  to  Ewha 
Women’s  University  to  learn  Korean  culture  and  lan¬ 
guage.  This  gave  me  a  new  level  of  understanding  in 
terms  of  my  local  church  setting. 

I  also  serve  as  a  bridge  person  between  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  the  mayor,  police  department,  and  so¬ 
cial  service  agencies.  A  liaison  committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  three  years  ago  to  help  represent  the  needs  of 
the  English  language  ministry  to  the  Administrative 
Council. 

We  have  mid-week  services,  Bible  studies,  and 
Saturday  night  programs  for  seventh  through  12th 
grades,  college  and  young  professionals.  These  include 
recreation,  dinner,  singing  and  1.5  generation  Bible 
study.  The  second  generation  needs  formality,  dignity, 
and  a  level  of  importance  in  worship  and  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  Korean  language  ministry. 


Paul  Murayama  -  English  Speaking  Congregation,  Los  Angeles  Korean  United  Methodist  Church 
_ _ (Los  Angeles,  California) _ 


I  am  a  third  generation  Japanese-American.  Four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  our  English  Language  Ministry  had 
only  four  members.  Rev.  Dae  Hee  Park  had  a  vision 
for  the  second  generation  to  have  a  larger  space  within 
two  years:  enlarged  parking,  fellowship  hall  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  facilities.  The  Korean  language  congrega¬ 
tion  sacrificed  itself  financially  for  the  future  of  the 
English-speaking  congregation. 

In  the  last  three  years  we  have  really  progressed. 
We  are  setting  up  a  structure  with  the  CDM,  our  ex¬ 
ecutive  board.  We  also  have  three  committees:  out¬ 
reach,  nurturing  and  age  level  ministries. 

Our  congregation  is  mainly  made  up  of  youth, 
college  age  and  young  professionals.  We  started  a  new 
group  a  couple  of  years  ago  called  the  postgraduate 
fellowship;  I  see  a  lot  of  energy  and  strong  commit¬ 
ment  growing.  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  big  hunger 
for  renewed  spirituality. 

We  are  very  active  and  are  starting  to  reach  out 

QUESTIONS  - 

FROM  THE 
AUDIENCE 

To  Beth  Mitchell:  Was  the  Korean  church  more 
willing  to  accept  you  as  an  Anglo  clergywoman  than 
they  would  a  Korean  clergywoman? 

Beth  Mitchell:  I  probably  had  an  easier  time  than 
a  Korean  woman  would  have  had.  But,  we  have  not 
tested  that  model  sufficiently.  In  my  conference,  Ko¬ 
rean  women  are  serving  Anglo  churches.  There  is  a 


into  the  community  to  help  in  soup  kitchens  and  vis¬ 
iting  convalescent  homes.  We  made  a  trip  to  Mexico 
and  sent  carloads  of  donations  to  poor  people  there. 

I  have  been  lucky  to  be  involved  in  the  lay  speaker 
program  in  Los  Angeles.  I  value  my  experience  there 
with  people  from  other  races.  I  recommend  more  in¬ 
teraction  with  people  from  other  ethnic  groups  as  a 
way  of  educating  young  Koreans  and  all  other  Asian 
groups.  They  will  find  common  issues,  problems,  chal¬ 
lenges,  etc.  Also,  I  found  interesting  experiences  at  the 
transgeneration  convention. 

It  is  exciting  that  we  are  worried  about  future  prob¬ 
lems.  Times  are  changing  fast,  and  the  church  must 
be  responsive  so  that  we  can  grow.  Time  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  to  have  strong  English  congregations.  Young 
Korean-Amerlcans  are  shopping  around.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  for  church  homes. 

Activities,  intellectual  challenges  and  spiritual 
needs  —  that  is  our  challenge. 


struggle  we  have  to  face.  Could  a  Korean  woman  be 
assigned  as  a  co-pastor  in  a  Korean  church? 

To  all:  What  do  you  see  five  to  10  years  from  now? 
Is  it  viable  or  practical  to  go  to  other  independent 
churches  for  English-speaking  people? 

Rev.  Kim:  I  am  reluctant  to  see  the  church  living 
separately  until  30  to  40  years  from  now. 
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Rev.  Mitchell:  I  see  t  as  a  church  within  a  church, 
keeping  famili  s  togeth  ;r.  You  are  creating  a  model 
that  permits  a  family  to  go  to  church  together  and  to 
have  their  nee  Is  met  at  the  same  place.  We,  as  the 


church,  have  a 


special  mission  to  keep  the  family  to¬ 


gether  and  to  face  mult  cultural  and  language  issues 
under  the  uml  rella  of  one  congregation. 

Paul  Chou  [Made  a  diagram  of  English  Language 
Ministiy  model. j  It  reflects  a  structure  which  is  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Kore|n  congregation,  semi-independent. 

Paul  Murayaiaa:  Tie  Asian  churches  are  chang¬ 
ing  in  L.A.  One  Chinese  church  speaks  only  English 
and  it  is  flour!  ping.  Th  ire  may  be  a  need  for  English- 
speaking  Korean  congiegatlons  or  English-speaking 
Aslan  congregations. 

Commend  by  Sam:  We  need  to  understand  why 
second -generation  clerjy  are  not  staying  within  first- 
generation  congregations.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  we 
have  more  than  six  independent  second-generation 
ministries  outside  the  F  drean  church  context.  Will  we 
ever  be  able  tb  have  flist  and  second  generations  as 
co-pastors?  S  ime  first-  generation  people  feel  threat¬ 
ened  because  they  see  people  in  the  English  congre¬ 
gation  who  an  not  related  to  the  Korean  language  con¬ 
gregation.  Many  young  professionals  are  joining 
churches  whe  re  they  d  >  not  have  parents. 

To  Rev.  IJm  and  Rev.  Mitchell:  What  percent¬ 
age  of  your  time  do  you  spend  on  counseling  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation?  What  issues  do  they  raise  with  you? 

Rev.  Kim;  Abouthalf  of  my  time  is  spent  encoun¬ 
tering  parent^  Youngei  kids  are  reluctant  to  approach 
me. 

Rev.  Mite 

my  time  couij 
matically  as  1 
intervention 
on  Korean  ga 
I  am  also  reed 
who  are  strug 
concerns. 

To  all:  Wfiat  kindlof  efforts  or  specific  programs 
are  you  doing  to  prompte  togetherness  in  the  church 
setting? 

Paul  Chcp  We  ar£  having  six  bilingual  worship 
services  this  year. 

Rev.  Mitchell:  I  have  struggled  to  get  the  first 
generation  to'ido  thing: ;  bilingually.  But  lately  the  con¬ 
firmation  service  has  l>een  led  by  the  second  genera¬ 
tion.  I  also  moved  us  t  ack  to  the  main  sanctuaiy  and 
at  a  time  preceding  tie  first-generation  service.  This 
allows  paren  ;s  to  see '  vhat  is  going  on  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  English  worship.  There  is  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  Korear  j-speakin  %  adults  who  attend  the  English 
worship  and  Saturday  night  programs. 

Rev.  Kiln:  It  is  1  nportant  to  do  Joint  programs 
including  sei  vices  anc  family  nights.  They  help  bring 
people  together.  I  try  t>  include  In  every  program,  ser¬ 
mon,  etc. ,  a  ■  way  to  let  people  know  what  our  commu¬ 
nity  looks  111  e.  Sometimes  we  feel  there  is  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  us,  bti  we  realty  are  together. 


shell:  I  do  not  spend  as  much  as  half  of 
fseling  them,  but  It  has  Increased  dra- 
rst  has  ((rown.  I  am  doing  a  lot  of  crisis 
1th  suicides,  runaways,  on  shoplifting, 
|gs,  and  typical  problems  of  growing-up. 
jiving  phone  calls  from  college  students 
sling  wil  h  career  decisions  and  dating 


I  try  to  put  myself  in  the  shoes  of  others.  When  we 
say  “inclusive,"  we  think  we  are  supposed  to  progress 
forward  without  ever  reaching  back  and  taking  them 
along  with  us.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  be  more  inclu¬ 
sive. 

To  anyone:  We  are  missing  the  foundation.  This 
discussion  is  about  governance.  What  are  the  theo¬ 
logical  bases?  What  are  the  emotional,  psychological, 
cognitive  needs  of  transgeneratlonal  ministry? 

Paul  Murayama:  We  had  a  two-day  retreat  last 
month.  We  circulated  a  questionnaire  for  ideas  of  our 
mission  goals.  We  are  compiling  the  Information  now. 

Response  from  questioner:  I  was  talking  more 
In  terms  of  the  Korean  community  and  churches  as  a 
whole  and  some  sort  of  statement  about  what  it  is  that 
we  need  to  do.  A  sort  of  mission  statement,  but  it  has 
to  have  a  theological  basis. 

To  Paul  Choi:  Beyond  being  Korean  and  speak¬ 
ing  English,  what  Is  It  that  draws  your  group  together? 
What  are  the  ministries  of  the  church,  beyond  wor¬ 
ship,  in  terms  of  priority?  What  meets  the  needs  of  the 
people?  Is  it  program,  spiritual  growth,  or  fellowship? 

Paul  Choi:  Newcomers  are  impressed  by  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  Independent  work  in  committees,  that  young 
Korean-Amerlcans  run  the  whole  church.  Our  loca¬ 
tion  is  key.  So  many  people  leave  home  after  school  to 
find  a  Job  in  Manhattan.  They  like  being  with  other 
Korean-Americans  with  the  same  background,  history, 
etc.  Program  is  the  second  reason  and  that  it  is  being 
done  by  young  Korean-Amerlcans. 

To  all:  What  is  the  most  desirable  direction  for 
the  second  generation?  Is  the  Korean  church  the  an¬ 
swer?  A  large  number  of  second-generaUon  people 
leave  the  church  when  they  graduate  from  high  school. 
Should  we  leave  them  alone  or  think  about  where  there 
is  a  place  for  them? 

Rev.  Mitchell:  Because  I  was  not  a  Korean,  I  had 
to  embrace  what  was  eminently  Important  to  me  as  a 
Caucasian  Christian.  I  could  only  offer  Christ.  For 
example,  my  church  had  a  reputation  for  being  very 
social.  So,  I  took  out  of  my  program  social  things  like 
dances  and  volleyball  tournaments.  Now  people  find 
social  networking  and  connections  in  the  context  of 
the  church. 

The  question  that  you  raise  is  the  same  for  the 
Anglo  community  or  for  the  Black  or  Hispanic  com¬ 
munities.  You  have  to  be  a  faithful  community  of  be¬ 
lievers  wherever  you  are,  regardless  of  what  language 
you  are  speaking.  You  train  disciples  and  root  them 
and  give  them  wings  regardless  of  who  they  are.  And 
you  always  have  the  crowd.  I  take  great  consolation  In 
the  fact  that  Jesus  always  had  the  crowd.  It  was  not 
any  different  for  him.  There  were  always  these  fringe 
people  and  these  lost  people.  And  he  concentrated  on 
those  who  said,  “Yes.”  He  nurtured  them  and  devel¬ 
oped  their  faith,  and  a  few  of  the  fringe  in  some  of  the 
crowd  overcame.  But  you  have  to  be  a  solid  viable  con¬ 
gregation  so  that  when  the  lost  sheep  come  in,  they 
find  life  in  Christ,  the  gate  of  heaven  or  the  bread  of 
life,  the  water  from  which  they  will  never  thirst. 
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Ryu  \  [United  Methodist]  Campus  Ministry,  Yale  University  (New  Haven,  Connecticut) 


Methodists,  a|  gathering 
ordained  ministers,  be< 


[-generation  ministry  surfaced 
it  denomination  in  1982.  The 
i  Ministries,  National  Division 
he  future  of  Korean-Amerlcan 
rst-generation  pastors  felt  they 
rith  the  second  generation  but 
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barrier. 

ition  came  a  strategy  to  reach 
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ethodist  Churches  had  its  gen- 
they  spent  the  whole  meeting 
transgeneration.  In  many  ways 
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ital  ministry  —  not  Just  youth 
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try  of  Korean-American  United 
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lame  the  focal  point  to  raise  the 


issues  of  the  second  generation.  There  is  also  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  empowerment  of  lay  people,  particularly  in 
four  English-speaking  congregations. 

The  TG  ministry  has  done  some  publications  and 
several  doctoral  ministry  dissertations  on  TG  ministry 
including  an  important  one  on  how  to  do  summer  in¬ 
ternships. 

There  are  other  ministries  addressing  the  needs 
of  the  second  generation  including  numerous  camps 
and  retreats.  The  Board  of  Discipleship  is  trying  to 
bring  all  the  camping  ministry  leaders  to  one  place  to 
share  information  and  grow  together. 

The  National  Committee  on  Korean-American  Min¬ 
istries  recommends  policies  for  the  entire  denomina¬ 
tion  on  Korean-American  ministries.  Their  latest  sug¬ 
gestions  include  enlistment  and  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  from  TG  and  second  generation  and  also 
undergirds  the  importance  of  female  leadership. 

Another  concern,  in  general,  is  the  theological  dis¬ 
tance  between  first-generation  pastors  and  the 
younger,  bilingual,  bicultural  pastors  and  seminarians. 
That  has  been  a  very  painful  experience  for  the  past 
10  years.  It  is  getting  better.  But  intentional  theologi¬ 
cal  dialogue  is  sorely  needed. 


Peter  Kim  r  [Presbyterian  Church  USA]  Torrence  Korean  Presbyterian  Church  (Torrence,  California) 


The  gove  rning  boc  y  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
USA  is  the  General  As  sembly.  Then  there  are  14  re¬ 
gional  goverijing  bodies  called  synods,  geographical 
governing  bodies  called  presbyteries,  and  governing 
bodies  of  locsfl  churches  called  sessions. 

The  Naticjnal  Korejm  Presbyterian  Churches  is  an 
ethnic  caucuij  group.  In  the  General  Assembly,  we  have 
about  10  Koi  Jean-Ame  rican  staff  people.  Six  of  them 
are  involved  in  researching  and  gathering  ministers 
and  elders  fr  j>m  the  w  lole  church  to  develop  a  vision 
and  practica  materials  for  second-generation  minis- 
tiy.  We  are  at  the  finishing  stages  of  coming  out  with  a 
set  of  curricula  for  training  teachers  and  directors  of 


Christian  education  in  local  churches. 

We  are  also  creating  a  group  called  the  Coalition 
on  Second  Generation  Ministries  (SCGM)  with  people 
that  are  working  with  the  younger  generation.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  are  fellowship  and  continuing  education. 

Then  at  the  synod  level,  we  have  caucus  groups 
that  are  connected  to  the  NKPC.  Also,  we  are  very 
heavily  involved  with  the  Asian  Presbyterian  Churches 
at  the  synod  level.  There  are  nine  different  Aslan  groups 
that  come  together.  Through  this  involvement  comes 
programming  for  the  second  generation. 

We  have  what  we  call  a  Han-Mi  Presbytery  —  it  is 
a  language  presbytery.  In  our  denomination  we  have 
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two  language  presbyteries,  the  Dakota  Presbytery  for 
the  Dakota  Indians  and  the  Han-Mi  Presbytery  for  Ko¬ 
rean-Americans.  Even  though  our  presbytery  is  about 
eight  yeirs  old,  we  concentrate  about  90  percent  of 
our  efforts  on  survival  of  local  congregations. 

We  continue  to  struggle  with  redefinitions  of  words 
like  “church,”  “Korean-American-ness,"  and  “commu¬ 
nity.”  All!  of  these  words  are  being  seriously  reconsid¬ 
ered  in  terms  of  what  they  mean  to  us. 

Then  at  a  more  practical  level,  we  have  more  com¬ 
munity  involvement  like  weekday  ministries  and  af¬ 
ternoon  school  programs  for  children.  I  hope  we  ex¬ 
pand  our  family-focused  ministries.  Another  hope  that 


we  have  is  to  strengthen  ties  between  generations 
among  the  ministers. 

I  wish  we  could  do  more  value  assessment  of  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Korean  traditional  value  system.  We  know 
about  the  beauties  of  that  authority  on  the  whole  value 
system.  I  am  not  saying  Just  blindly  take  everything. 
But,  too  quickly,  we  abandon  what  we  are  all  about, 
even  the  beautiful  strong  values.  That  authoritarian 
approach  can  be  looked  at  in  a  negative  way,  but  our 
parents  give  us  the  love  in  a  very  authoritative  way 
too.  Veiy  insistently,  they  give  us  the  love.  That  is  the 
part  of  the  package  of  that  authoritarianism. 


Rev.  Paul  Park  -  [Baptist]  First  Korean  Baptist  Church  (Silver  Spring,  Maryland) 


As  a  Baptist,  I  need  to  let  you  know  what  our  dis¬ 
tinctions  are.  We  believe  that  a  “confessional  faith”  is 
the  key  for  a  person.  So  unless  a  person  can  confess  a 
faith  and  a  life  of  trust  in  Christ,  baptism  is  inappro¬ 
priate.  Another  thing  is  the  autonomous  local  church. 
There  is  no  bishop,  no  national  leader,  no  national 
body  telling  a  local  congregation  what  to  do.  There  is 
no  supervision  by  a  national  body.  Along  with  that  is 
the  democratic  process  that  we  have.  In  a  Baptist 
church,  a  lay  person  is  just  as  important  and  that 
person’s  vote  counts  Just  as  much  as  the  senior 
pastor’s.  Competency  of  the  soul  is  another  thing.  No 
convention,  no  creed  will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to 
believe. 

There  are  approximately  750  churches  that  are 
Korean  congregations  in  the  Baptist  convention.  The 
numbers  tell  us  that  in  our  denomination,  the  ethnic 
churches  are  experiencing  explosive  growth  while  the 
number  of  Anglo  churches  is  in  decline. 

In  1987,  we  had  our  very  first  consultation  on  sec¬ 
ond-generation  ministry.  It  was  basically  for  fellow¬ 
ship,  networking  and  sharing  ideas. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  examples  of 
Korean-American  ministries  in  our  denomination. 
Grace  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  a  minis¬ 
try  started  by  an  American  pastor  who  has  no  ties  to 
Korean  culture  except  through  that  ministry.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  congregants  are  Korean-Americans. 
The  rest  are  Anglos  and  other  Asian-Americans.  The 
pastor  struggles  for  finances.  He  has  attracted  mostly 
youth,  teenagers  and  college  students  who  are  feeling 
neglected  in  their  home  churches. 

At  Berkland  Baptist  Church  in  Berkeley,  Califor¬ 
nia,  a  ministry  began  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by  hav¬ 
ing  English  worship  services.  Now  they  have  started 
the  Korean  congregation. 

Randel  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  started  in  1959  with  a  ministry  basically  with 
all  Asian-Americans:  Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans  and 
a  few  foreign  students.  Their  main  worship  service  on 
Sunday  morning  was  in  English,  even  back  in  1959. 
But  as  the  Korean  community  experienced  an  explo¬ 
sive  growth  in  Los  Angeles,  the  church  became  more 
Korean  speaking. 

Covenant  Chapel,  where  I  am  a  pastor  here  in  Sil¬ 
ver  SpringJ  Maryland,  is  an  autonomous  ministry  sup¬ 


ported  by  our  sponsoring  mother  church  which  is  First 
Korean  Baptist  Church.  We  set  our  own  ministerial 
philosophy,  our  agenda,  our  planning,  and  our  bud¬ 
get,  though  we  are  still  partially  supported  by  our  spon¬ 
soring  church.  So  we  are  in  an  ideal  situation  where 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  finances. 

The  pastor  of  Grace  Baptist  has  worked  with  us 
and  put  together  a  paper,  “The  Transformation  Pro¬ 
cess,”  which  covers  the  first-generation  church  trans¬ 
forming  into  a  bilingual/second-generation  church. 
There  are  several  stages  that  it  covers. 

The  first  stage  is  your  typical  Korean  church.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  in  Korean,  so  there  is  no  language  prob¬ 
lem.  The  only  problem  is  enlisting  adults  to  work  with 
children  for  Sunday  School  because  they  are  rather 
new,  and,  in  immigration,  parents  tend  to  be  busy. 
Now  the  kids  start  to  speak  English,  and  they  begin  to 
prefer  to  be  taught  in  English. 

The  second  stage  involves  dealing  with  relatively 
young  volunteers  who  are  English  speakers  in  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  in  the  leadership.  The  crisis  at  this 
second  stage  is  acquiring  part-time  leadership  for  the 
youth. 

At  the  next  stage,  the  crisis  becomes  the  language 
and  cultural  crisis.  Will  we  choose  to  become  more 
Korean-American  or  American  culturally  and  linguis¬ 
tically?  The  crisis  comes  in  having  to  decide  where  to 
put  our  focus  in  our  cultural  spectrum. 

Fourth,  the  crisis  becomes  decision  making.  Now 
that  we  have  a  fair  number  of  English  speakers  in  our 
church,  do  we  give  them  decision-making  power? 

Fifth,  there  is  a  power  and  focus  crisis  where 
under  the  leadership  of  a  good,  full-time  English-speak¬ 
ing  minister,  the  church  may  attract  many  of  the 
marginalized  Korean-Americans  and  outgrow  the  Ko¬ 
rean-speaking  congregation.  At  this  stage  an  English- 
speaking  pastor  may  become  the  senior  pastor.  The 
struggle  here  is  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  make 
the  English-speaking  pastor  the  main  pastor.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  power  shift  takes  place,  and  the  Korean-Ameri¬ 
can  church  predominately  becomes  English  speaking 
with  a  Korean-speaking  department  And  at  this  stage, 
it  will  be  easier  for  this  particular  ministry  to  attract 
the  marginal  Korean-Americans  as  well  as  other  Asian- 
Americans  and  even  Anglos.  This  whole  transforma¬ 
tion  process  will  take  anywhere  from  25  to  40  years. 
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Group  1  Ql  esfion:  What  are  the  different  models  of  relating  to  Korean  language  ministry? 
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Korean  pastor  and  the  second-generation  minister  and 
of  the  attitude  of  the  first  generation  toward  finan¬ 
cially  supporting  and  dictating  what  the  English  con¬ 
gregation  ministry  should  be. 

We  need  to  touch  upon  one  problem  about  recruit¬ 
ing  ministers  for  the  English  congregation.  A  lot  of 
people  expressed  the  need  to  have  the  1.5/second- 
generation  ministers  for  our  second-generation  min¬ 
istry,  but  few  such  ministers  are  available.  The  reason 
is  perhaps  that  young  ministers  come  out  with  their 
own  ideas,  but  the  reality  is  they  have  to  work  within 
the  existing  structure.  In  other  words,  the  position  of 
second-generation  ministers  is  very  difficult 

Also,  we  discussed  whether  or  not  we  truly  do  lack 
ministers  for  our  second  generation,  because  there  are 
also  women  ministers  coming  out  of  seminary  who  are 
trying  to  find  work  to  minister  to  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  but  are  not  having  success  because  of  their  gen¬ 
der. 


Regarding  Anglo-American  pastors  who  come  into 
the  Korean-American  churches,  someone  stated  that 
it  is  not  the  skin  color,  but  it  is  that  the  new  pastor 
must  have  the  right  heart,  attitude  and  hope  that  there 
is  that  time  of  adjustment  where  one  can  come  into  a 
congregation  and  attempt  to  understand  the  values 
and  traditions  of  the  Korean  culture.  The  first  genera¬ 
tion  would  have  a  difficult  time  accepting  an  Anglo  to 
the  church,  but  maybe  the  1.5/second  generation 
would  be  better  received. 


Group  3  Questions  Do  we  really  need  Korean-American  congregations? 
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of  the  first-generation  persons  were  more  concerned 
with  the  transmission  of  Korean  culture  and  heritage. 
We  thought  that  when  the  first  and  second  genera¬ 
tions  come  together  the  transmission  of  Korean  cul¬ 
ture  will  happen. 

Another  thing  about  the  English-speaking  congre¬ 
gation  is  that  it  extends  itself  to  others  that  we  have 
considered  left  out  or  neglected,  such  as  adopted  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  interracially  married. 


Group  4  Q  lestion :  How  do  we  restore  and  preserve  traditional  values?  How  can  we  define  traditional 
values  ? _ _ 


We  said  that  the  traditional  values  derived  from 
the  tradition!  1  Confudan  ethics.  We  outlined  some 
aspects  of  the  se  Conft  cian  ethics  such  as  family  loy¬ 
alty,  respecting  elders,  and  respecting  teachers.  We 
asked  whether  or  not  i  o  preserve  positive  or  negative 


aspects  of  traditional  values.  Finally  we  tried  to  do  away 
with  such  a  dualistic  thinking,  whether  it  is  positive 
or  negative.  Rather  we  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
text  and  understanding  traditional  values  such  as  re¬ 
specting  elders  or  having  family  loyalty  or  respecting 
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teachers.  and  hierarchy.  It  Is  veiy  minimal  In  the  Christian  con- 

One  question  was  asked  about  whether  the  text  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  gen- 

authoritarianism  Impedes  or  accelerates  the  process  eration  and  the  minorities  within  the  Korean  churches, 

of  community  building  in  congregations  that  have  both  like  women,  children  and  English-speaking  people  need 

English-speaking  and  Korean-speaking  congregations.  to  rise  and  speak  their  concerns  so  that  the  first  gen- 

One  person  said  that  parliamentary  procedure  and  the  eration  can  understand  the  problems, 

decision-making  process  allows  a  sort  of  egalitarian  We  finally  agreed  that  It  Is  more  Important  to  un¬ 
approach  and  breaks  down  that  authoritative  and  hi-  derstand  the  context  of  the  situation,  than  the  abso- 

erarchlcal  structure.  However,  even  within  the  parlia-  lute  value  itself.  Authority  can  be  both  positive  and 

mentary  procedure,  there  is  a  built-in  hierarchical  negative.  Authority  is  not  something  we  take  because 

structure.  So  we  asked  whether  or  not  this  parllamen-  It  Is  a  traditional  Korean  value,  but  we  take  it  in  con- 

tary  procedure  is  replacing  one  traditional  authorlta-  text  and  that  has  to  be  explained  to  the  second-gen- 

tive  hierarchical  structure  with  another  one.  eration  people.  We  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

In  the  Christian  setting,  we  automatically  respect  we  need  to  open  dialogue  to  generate  understanding 

each  other.  Even  though  there  is  a  sense  of  authority  from  both. 
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DIALOGUE 


Panel  Discussion  Between 
First  and  Second  Generations 


Roots  and  Wings 

DIALOGUE:  SUMMARY 

E 

ns 

iCUSSION  BETWEEN 

FIRST  AND  SECOND 

GENERATIONS 

Moderator:  Rev .  Daniel  Shin 


Question  1:  I 


you  are  first  generation,  what  is  the  one  burning  thing  in  your  heart  that  you  feel  you  want 
to  communicate  to  the  second  generation?  If  you  are  second  generation,  what  is  the  one 
bumin  g  thing  that  you  want  to  communicate  to  the  first  generation? _ . 
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(first  generation):  There  are 
sues  to  be  struggled  with  be- 
|ir  children,  whether  they  are 
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fen  are  u  ider  tremendous  pressures  — 
lemic,  social,  racial  and  peer  pressures 
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cause  we  had  an  extensive  family.  We  need  to  be  veiy 
sensitive  to  their  needs  and  recognize  what  they  are 
facing.  Try  to  see  things  from  their  viewpoint. 

And  for  the  second  generation,  I  think  you  have 
got  to  understand  the  background  of  your  parents. 
Because  of  your  parents,  you  are  here.  Try  to  accept 
your  parents  as  they  are.  They  are  persons  Just  like 
you  and  me. 

I  know  you  are  looking  for  a  role  model  around 
the  house,  around  the  neighborhood,  around  the 
church.  Maybe  you  cannot  find  anyone,  and  some¬ 
times  you  may  see  a  double  standard.  I  ask  you  to  see 
things  in  perspective  and  look  beyond.  You  do  not  have 
to  find  a  role  model  from  your  father  and  mother.  You 
can  find  a  good  role  model  here  in  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Dr.  Schweitzer,  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King. 
But  if  you  cannot  find  a  role  model  here,  do  not  let  it 
be  an  excuse  so  that  you  can  be  a  better  person. 

David  Cho  (young  adult):  I  am  an  American-born 
Korean  male.  It  bothers  me  that  we  do  not  work  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  a  mentality  of  “parent  and  child.**  I 
understand  that  comes  from  our  cultural  background, 
but  there  is  a  certain  point  that  the  parent/child  rela¬ 
tionship  has  to  be  let  go  of  or  modified. 

One  thing  I  admire  about  our  culture  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Korean-American  church  is  that  we  are  a 
family  and  we  work  together. 

Along  with  that,  we  have  to  be  honest  and  recog¬ 
nize  where  we  live  and  what  we  face.  Yes,  there  are 
more  pressures  and  more  stresses  now,  so  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  for  the  younger  generation.  But  it  is  Just  as  diffi¬ 
cult  for  our  older  generation.  One  thing  that  is  really 
prevalent  is  that  we  are  not  accepted  as  we  are  in  this 
society.  I  look  at  our  church  and  I  thank  God  that  I 
have  a  church  such  as  this  when  I  can  come  forward 
and  talk  like  this. 


Note:  The  panel  members  were  selected  from  various 
age  groups  with  different  backgrounds  among  thefrrst 
and  second  generations . 
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Michelle  Lee  (youth):  I  am  a  second-generation 
female  American  teenager.  I  am  16  right  now  and  a 
senior  in  jthe  process  of  applying  to  colleges.  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  year  I  have  gotten  a  lot  of  pressure  from 
my  family.  I  have  really  been  thinking  about  my  fu¬ 
ture  and  [exactly  what  I  want  to  do  when  I  grow  up, 
what  field  I  want  to  enter  and  all. 

Whati  I  want  from  the  first  generation  is  for  them 
to  learn  itiore  about  the  Western  culture  and  balance 
out  the  certain  aspects  of  the  Western  and  Korean  cul¬ 
tures.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  relearn  the  Ko¬ 
rean  culture  from  our  parents.  It  has  to  be  a  two-way 
street  where  we  give  and  take  and  they  also  give  and 
take  from  us. 

In  Korea  and  here,  a  lot  of  Korean  parents  stress 
academics  very  much.  In  Korea,  to  enter  a  university 
you  must  have  high  grades.  Here  in  order  to  get  into 
college  we  have  to  have  a  balance  between  academics, 
extracurricular  activities  and  volunteer  work.  It  is  re¬ 
ally  hard  to  prioritize  each  of  these  into  certain  areas 
and  to  really  concentrate  on  each  section.  We  need  to 
have  parental  support. 

There  is  a  lot  of  peer  pressure  about  drugs,  alco¬ 
hol,  premarital  sex.  There  are  a  lot  of  issues  that  we 
talk  more  with  our  friends  about  than  with  our  par¬ 
ents.  We  are  questioning  our  own  morals  too.  I  think 
that  parents  should  be  more  willing  to  talk  with  us 
about  certain  Issues  that  are  not  Just  academics  but 
issues  that  involve  us.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  be  more  open  and  know  where  our  right  to 
privacy  is  and  also  where  we  might  need  our  parents* 
guidance  more  than  our  friends*. 

In  the  Korean  community,  family  reputation  is  a 
big  deal.  A  lot  of  times  children  become  the  objects  of 
that  pressure.  We  can  only  do  so  much.  I  think  par¬ 
ents  have?  to  realize  the  extent  of  their  child’s  ability  to 
do  this  much  in  school  and  this  much  outside.  Not 
eveiy  child  is  the  same  as  some  other  family's  child. 
Their  talepts  are  different. 

Ilryong  Moon  (first  generation):  I  am  34  years 
old.  I  came  here  in  1974.  I  finished  high  school  here 
and  then  went  to  college  and  law  school.  I  have  been 
practicing  law  in  the  Korean-American  community 
here. 

I  believe  Korean  fathers  —  I  do  not  have  much 
problem  with  mothers  —  need  to  show  more  expres¬ 
sion  of  affection  toward  their  children.  As  “the  king 


can  do  no  wrong,"  it  seems  to  me,  a  lot  of  Korean  fa¬ 
thers  believe  they  can  do  no  wrong.  They  seldom  are 
apologetic,  or  admit  their  weaknesses,  or  thank  their 
children.  By  expressing  your  affection  toward  your 
children  you  can  start  to  have  meaningful  dialog  and 
communication  between  fathers  and  children.  You  will 
be  able  to  truly  understand  what  your  children  need. 

And  also,  to  the  second  generation,  I  want  to  say 
that  your  fathers  —  and  of  course  your  mothers  — 
always  love  you. 

Woo  Young  Park  (first  generation):  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  experienced  on  the  basis  of  three  children  I 
have,  from  ages  26  to  21. 1  realized  that  communica¬ 
tion  is  really  Important  I  thought  parents  had  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  kids  first  because  the  children  are  too 
young  to  understand  us.  Then  I  realized  I  could  learn 
some  other  things  about  them.  My  wife  and  I  decided 
to  learn  more  about  American  life  because  their  friends 
are  all  American. 

Having  a  weekly  family  meeting  was  important  to 
us.  At  the  beginning  I  said,  “You  are  free  to  say  any¬ 
thing  you  want  about  your  parents  and  your  brother 
and  sister."  They  really  hated  to  say  any  bad  thing  to 
their  father  or  mother.  But  later  on,  slowly,  they  opened 
up. 

As  they  got  older,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  them  to 
put  their  effort  in  understanding  their  parents.  It  was 
helpful  for  them  to  go  to  the  church.  Before  that,  they 
really  did  not  know  who  they  were  and  what  we  are. 
When  they  came  to  church,  they  saw  the  same  kind  of 
people,  the  same  ages,  speaking  in  English  and  then 
all  Korean  parents  looking  like  their  parents  and  the 
way  they  think  is  somewhat  different.  So  they  started 
to  identify  themselves. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  helped  was  sending 
them  to  Korea  when  they  got  a  little  bit  older.  When 
they  came  back  they  said  that  they  appreciated  us  a 
lot  more  because  they  saw  how  different  we  were  from 
parents  in  Korea. 

I  suggest  to  the  second  generation  to  become  good 
human  beings  before  becoming  good  students  or  what¬ 
ever.  Be  a  good  person  first,  warm  hearted,  consider¬ 
ate,  loving,  believing  in  God.  I  think  that  is  the  num¬ 
ber  one  priority.  Once  you  decide  to  do  something,  no 
matter  what,  I  would  really  like  to  see  you  work  hard 
on  it  Discipline  yourself. 


Due  to  limited  time ,  questions  2  and  3  were  answered  together: 


Question  2:  In  order  for  the  first  and  second  generations  to  work  together,  to  do  a  ministry  together  in 

one  church  community,  what  are  the  specific  things  —  one  or  two  things  —  that  need  to  be 
corrected? 


Question  3s  How  would  you  like  our  church  to  be  10  years  down  the  line? 


David  Cho:  The  first  thing  is  we  need  —  if  we  are 
consistent  with  our  theme  of  inclusiveness  —  to  have 
everyone  at  our  church  involved.  That  means  our  youth 
group — not  Just  ministry  to  the  youth  group  but  youth 


group  involved  in  decision  making  —  our  young  adult 
group,  arjd  our  women’s  group.  Along  with  this,  all 
these  groups  working  together,  they  have  to  be  involved 


in  our  church  structure  in  all  degrees. 

As  for  my  vision,  it  would  be  like  this  symposium, 
not  the  substance  but  all  the  work  that  went  behind 
the  symposium,  working  together.  It  was  wonderful  to 
work,  not  only  with  people  of  my  own  group,  but  to 
work  with  parents,  the  Korean  older  generation,  moth¬ 
ers  and  fathers,  and  our  youth  group. 
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eventually,  what  I  see  in  10  years  will  be  an  equal  level 
of  Korean-  and  English-speaking  ministry.  I  can  pic¬ 
ture  co-pastors  rather  than  a  pastor  with  an  associ¬ 
ate.  I  would  like  to  see  the  congregations  in  the  same 
church  with  different  ministries.  But  there  could  be  a 
chance  that  they  could  be  completely  separate  and 
have  their  own  English-speaking  ministry. 

What  is  really  needed  is  this  communication.  To 
me  I  think  we  have  to  start  at  the  top  level,  including 
pastors.  They  have  to  learn  how  to  work  together  and 
then  leaders  have  to  communicate  and  learn  who  to 
work  with. 

Mrs.  Chung  Soon  Ahn:  Two  little  things.  They  can 
have  services  here  instead  of  there.  The  first  genera¬ 
tion  should  let  them  have  the  sanctuary  from  9:45  to 
1 0:45  or  whatever  even  if  they  do  not  have  many  people. 
It  helps  the  atmosphere.  We  could  also  make  one  or 
two  days  a  year  like  English  service  day.  They  will  do 
the  service,  they  will  do  the  offering,  everything.  You 
can  do  it  bilingualty  or  whatever. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  second  generation  for 
their  future  is  to  aim  high.  Do  your  best  at  what  ever 
you  do,  male  or  female.  Make  your  own  timeline.  You 
can  modify  it.  That  is  your  choice.  There  is  no  formula 
for  anything.  Parents  should  remember  that  to. 

Mr.  Joon  Ku  Rha:  The  key  to  working  together  is 
to  do  things  together:  retreat,  activities,  communion. 
Definitely  we  need  to  pay  more  attention  and  support 
to  give  strength  to  our  Sunday  schools  and  English 
services. 

Obviously  we  have  some  void  here  between  the 
first  and  second  generations.  It  is  expected.  We  need 
to  work  together  to  overcome  this.  Sometimes  the 
things  we  do  for  them  are  not  necessarily  what  are 
best  for  them.  The  church  can  play  a  very  important 
role  to  fill  that  void.  I  think  we  need  to  build  a  church 
that  provides  the  kind  of  service  that  gives  them  the 
solid  spiritual  foundation  so  they  can  find  their  own 
after  high  school.  We  can  build  a  church  that  they  can 
call  home. 


or  her  own  identity  because  we  are  all  the  children  of 
God.  What  is  going  to  happen?  I  do  not  have  an  an¬ 
swer.  I  think  we  should  get  together,  discuss  it,  and 
research  it  and  rely  on  experts  like  the  panelists  and 
lecturers  of  this  symposium  and  leaders  of  the  church, 
pastors,  and  then  in  doing  so  we  should  be  diligent 
about  training  those  second  and  third  generation  min¬ 
isters  and  pastors. 

When  you  go  to  college,  think  about  majoring  in 
not  Just  engineering  or  medicine  but  something  that 
is  more  basic.  You  should  choose  courses  which  fit 
your  own  personality,  own  character,  what  you  like  to 
do.  And  if  you  do  not  see  a  role  model,  maybe  you 
should  be  one  for  others. 

William  Yu:  The  one  mistake  that  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  makes  in  thinking  about  the  future  of  the  sec- 
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ond  generation  Is  believing  they  live  a  better  life  be¬ 
cause  thjey  have  a  better  education  and  so  forth.  In 
order  to  be  a  full  person,  you  not  only  need  education, 
you  need  a  social  network.  The  first  generation  is  very 
comfortable  because  you  have  your  church  and  you 
have  a  lot  of  friends  so  that  you  can  help  each  other. 
They  are  a  very  Important  life  support  system.  I  do  not 
know  if  our  children  have  lifetime  friends.  A  friends* 
network  is  based  on  common  belief,  common  feeling, 
feeling  of  togetherness,  feeling  of  sharing. 

Her  question  is,  I  think,  a  very  critical  question. 
We  need  to  provide  them  with  what  they  want,  what 
they  need  because  their  needs  are  unique.  They  are 
growing  up  in  a  very  different  situation. 

Alsol  we  talk  about  this  Korean  culture,  American 
culture  and  Korean-ness,  American-ness,  Korean  iden¬ 
tity,  American  identity,  and  all  these  different  values. 
We,  as  a  community  of  the  people,  are  the  church 
people.  We  are  here  together  because  we  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ.  That  has  to  be  the  base.  We  have  to  find 
what  the  common  values  are  among  the  Christian  val¬ 
ues,  American  values,  and  Korean  values.  We  talked 
about  the  family.  The  Bible  says  respect  your  parents, 
love  your  children.  Our  forefathers  told  us  that,  too. 
We  talk  about  individuality,  not  selfishness,  respect 
your  own  traditions,  your  own  being.  That  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Korean  culture,  American  culture  and  Chris¬ 
tian  culture.  Love  thy  neighbor,  meaning  your  par¬ 
ents,  your  wife,  your  husband,  your  children,  and  then 
outside,  all  the  people  you  meet  In  this  world.  So  that 
is  what  we  need  to  build  among  our  children.  Those 
people  who  share  those  beliefs  should  become  the  so¬ 
cial  niche,  the  basis  of  the  friendship,  and  that  can  be 
the  lifelong  friendship. 

So  1 1  think  we  should  be  proud  of  our  tradition.  So 
we  have  to  teach  them.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can 
survive,  land  the  future  of  America  depends  upon  that 
restoration  of  those  values.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  we  can  do  to  make  this  community  to  promote 
this  sense  of  sharing,  sense  of  pride,  sense  of  belong¬ 
ing  together. 

Response  from  a  member  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion:  You  have  mentioned  here  “the  future,**  and  I 
would  like  to  address  that  What  is  special  about  be¬ 
ing  a  Christian  is  we  have  hope.  We  have  Jesus  Christ 
So,  I  would  like  to  offer  you  our  aspirations,  the  par¬ 
ents’  love  and  hope.  And,  by  all  means,  do  not  let  us 
hold  you  back.  We  are  here  when  you  need  comfort, 
when  you  need  fellowship.  Come  back  and  talk  to  us, 
but  do  not  be  afraid  to  try. 

Questions  from  a  second-generation  teenager: 
There  Is  still  the  question  of  Interracial  marriages  and 
what  is  going  to  happen  In  10  years.  It  is  not  a  given 


that  we  are  all  going  to  marry  Korean  people  because 
God  chose  who  we  are  going  to  many.  I  mean,  this  is 
going  to  be  kind  of  common,  you  know.  Do  you  think 
that  this  church  is  going  to  stay  Korean? 

Response  from  a  member  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion:  Actually,  at  this  time,  about  one-third  of  the 
emerging  generaUon  within  Korean-American  commu¬ 
nities  are  of  mixed  blood,  mixed  ethnicity.  That  is  a 
trend  that  will  continue  to  increase  as  more  and  more 
inter-ethnic,  cross-cultural  marriages  happen.  So  what 
happens  to  the  identity  of  our  children  is  a  big  ques¬ 
tion  before  us. 

Comment  from  a  member  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion:  Today  there  were  discussions  about  partnership 
and  co-pastorship  and  teen  ministiy  10  years  later. 
Why  not  now?  I  would  like  to  actually  propose  that  we 
have  teen  ministiy,  equal  co-pastorship  and  on  an 
equal  basis  of  English  ministry  and  Korean  ministiy, 
now. 

Comment:  Concerning  the  question  that  the 
young  lady  asked  of  the  future  of  the  second  genera¬ 
tion,  theologically  speaking,  what  really  matters  is  not 
whether  or  not  a  Korean  church  will  last  or  a  future 
generation  church  will  exist.  Ultimately,  what  really 
matters  is  whether  or  not  God’s  will  will  be  done  in 
this  world.  If  all  the  Korean  young  people  intermarry 
and  that  is  the  way  God’s  will  is  going  to  be  done,  fine. 
I  think  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  universe  —  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  existence  of  the  Korean  church 
—  is  that  God’s  justice,  God’s  love  and  God’s  peace 
should  prevail  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  as  Dr.  Yang  said,  the  first  generation 
has  the  social  network  already  and  therefore,  the  first 
generation  can  run  to  the  Korean  immigrant  church.  I 
really  think  that  the  second-generation  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  work  among  themselves  and  build  a 
community  on  their  own  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
should  not  rely  on  the  first  generation  to  do  that  for 
you. 

I  think  that  sometimes  the  Korean-American 
church  is  too  insulated.  I  think  we  worry  too  much 
about  ourselves.  I  hope  we  spend  more  time  talking 
about  certain  social  issues  that  are  outside  of  these 
church  walls.  What  should  the  church  do  about  AIDS? 
What  should  the  church  do  with  the  peace? 

But  first  we  have  to  know  who  we  are.  Then  after 
that,  I  think  that  the  church  is  truly  a  church  when  it 
is  concerned  about  people  and  things  outside  of  the 
church.  I  am  especially  concerned  about  Korean  im¬ 
migrants  and  Korean-Amerlcans  who  are  not  coming 
to  church,  Koreans  who  still  need  to  be  reached.  Some¬ 
how  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  issues  outside  the 
church. 
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ROOTS  &  WINGS: 

A  HISTORICAL  EVENT  TAKES  PLACE  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  OUR  ROOTS  AND  WINGS 


£s  the  recollection  and  oral/written  statements  of  the  past  events.  In  the  context  of  Ko- 
part  of  an  event  that  may  be  significant  in  the  recounting  of  Korean-American  history. 
Jthis  special  gathering  may  have  meaning  for  the  Asian-American  community  in  general. 
From  an  individual's  perspective,  I  felt  that  this  symposium  represented  hope  for  our  future  in  America. 

People  fr<  m  across  the  nation,  various  denominations,  different  ages,  and  numerous  ethnic  backgrounds 
attended  this  symposium  for  four  days  and  four  nights  (Thursday  to  Sunday).  The  programs  were  lengthy, 
provocative  a  id  insightful,  but  yet  only  touched  upon  a  myriad  of  Interconnected  issues.  The  speakers  pre- 
jnformation  concerning  what  Korean-Amerlcans  face  in  their  lives  in  the  United  States, 
logical  session  touched  upon  the  racial  and  gender  obstacles  that  we  face  from  not  only 


our  surround  pg  environment,  but  from  ourselves  as  well. 

Perhaps  r  ly  most  r  lemorable  moment  of  the  symposium  concerned  the  electric-like  atmosphere  generated 
from  the  first  session. '  he  audience  was  buzzing  with  questions  on  the  idea  presented  by  the  speakers.  People 
were  alive  witl  a  spirit  of  curiosity  tempered  with  a  conviction  to  take  concrete  and  effective  action  in  ministry  to 
Korean- Ameri  :ans.  I  w;  is  amazed  as  people  from  different  ages,  genders,  cultural  backgrounds  and  denomina¬ 
tions  shared  a  common  desire  to  seek  ways  of  ministering  to  our  present  and  future  generations.  The  idea  of  the 
different  gene  tations  w  irking  together  in  ministry  deeply  inspired  me. 

Despite  tip  positive  aspects  of  the  symposium,  the  entire  program  represented  only  a  glimpse  of  what  we 
face  and  will  encounter  in  our  lives.  I  share  these  reflections  to  provide  a  snap  shot  of  my  memories  and  feelings 
of  this  occasio  a.  Althou  gh  the  symposium  could  not  address  any  of  the  Issues  in  depth,  it  at  least  illustrated  the 
importance  ar  d  the  need  for  critical  and  methodical  analysis  of  our  roles  in  society.  These  few  days  showed  me 
the  necessity  ind  difficulty  of  truly  being  sincere  to  the  silent  cries  of  pain  associated  with  growing  up  in  a 


cultural  America. 


multi-ethnic  and  multli 

This  symposium  is  a  small  step  to  continue  doing  effective  ministry  by  looking  back  and  by  daring  to 
embrace  the  fi  iture.  Hopefully,  with  the  grace  of  God,  we  can  overcome  our  shortcomings  and  not  be  “rooted” 
down  but  be  blessed  wifh  “wings”  to  soar  ahead. 

David  J.  Cho 

Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington 
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A  RELFLECTION  ON  THE  SYMPOSIUM  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON: 

ROOTS  &  WINGS* 

Prom  November  7  to  10,  1991,  the  Korean  United  Methodist  Church  of  Greater  Washington  In  McLean, 
Virginia,  held  what  may  be  deemed  as  a  history-making  symposium  on  the  future  ministry  for  the  Korean- 
American  community.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  symposium,  the  level  of  organization,  support  for 
and  participation  In  this  ecumenically-based  symposium  was  nothing  short  of  excellent  For  the  first  time  In 
Korean-American  church  histoiy,  to  my  understanding,  this  kind  of  gathering  was  made  possible  In  order  to 
accomplish  one  thing:  To  analyze,  understand  and  project  for  the  future  ministry  of  English-speaking  Korean- 
Americans  In  the  United  States. 

To  begin  with,  the  most  Impressive  aspect  of  the  symposium  was  the  multl-dlmensional  approach  to  the 
question  |of  second  generation  ministry.  There  were  five  sets  of  presentations,  each  group  having  two  presenters 
and  at  least  three  respondent  panelists  who  essentially  attempted  to  critique  the  presentations.  There  were  two 
sociologists,  two  education  and  psychology  experts,  and  two  well-known  theologians.  Moreover,  three  models  of 
ministry  for  the  second  generation  Korean-Amerlcans  were  presented  based  on  the  existing  models,  i.e.  United 
Methodists,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian.  Finally,  an  attempt  was  made  to  explain  the  bibllcal/theological  basis  for 
having  English  ministries  for  Korean-Amerlcans. 

My  participation  in  this  symposium  called  “Roots  and  Wings"  was  to  critique  the  sociological  perspective.  In 
response  to  the  presentation,  I  made  a  point  that  the  so-called  English  Language  Ministries  were  focused  on  the 
needs  of  jmiddle-class  Korean-Amerlcans.  The  sociological  perspective  was  based  on  statistics  that  were  reflec¬ 
tive  of  the  middle-class  Korean-Amerlcans.  Because  the  studies  were  biased  In  terms  of  class,  I  felt  that  an 
accurate  projection  of  all  Korean-Amerlcans  could  not  be  possible.  Nonetheless,  it  presented  a  number  of  Issues 
that  deal  with  the  cultural  dichotomy  one  feels  living  In  the  United  States,  especially  the  transgeneration  Ko- 
rean-Americans. 

At  this  point,  I  feel  it  is  Important  to  reiterate  and  emphasize  the  preparation  aspect  of  this  symposium. 
Becausejthere  were  a  large  number  of  participants  In  the  symposium,  providing  food  and  housing  for  the  guests 
must  have  been  an  enormous  task  for  a  single  church  to  handle.  All  the  guests  stayed  at  a  hotel,  and  each  meal 
was  prepared  with  care.  From  opening  service  to  the  closing  service,  every  aspect  of  the  symposium  was  docu¬ 
mented  either  In  written  form  or  by  video  camera.  My  essential  point  is  that  there  was  tremendous  assistance 
and  support  from  the  main  congregation  (first  generation  folks)  who  not  only  provided  financially  but  also 
volunteered  to  help  out  at  every  level.  What  all  of  these  people  ultimately  showed  was  the  fact  that  the  first 
generation  people  were  concerned  about  the  second  generation;  perhaps,  even  more  importantly,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  generations  reflected  friendship,  mutual  respect,  sense  of  responsibility,  and  Christian 
love. 

Based  on  my  limited  interpretation  of  the  symposium,  I  cannot  help  but  notice  the  reality  of  the  ways  In 
which  our  church  is  situated.  In  many  ways,  our  church,  Korean  Church  and  Institute,  is  quite  similar  to  the 
Washington  church.  They,  too,  have  an  English-speaking  ministry,  which  does  not  have  as  many  members  as 
our  church,  but  Its  Interaction  with  the  Korean-speaking  congregation  seems  to  be  exemplary.  Although  the 
English  Language  Ministry  Is  different  In  many  respects,  I  believe  we  can  do  a  lot  more  to  Improve  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  main  congregation.  It  is  essential,  no  matter  what  the  goal  of  English  Language  Ministry  may  be, 
to  gain  support  from  the  main  congregation  and  to  return  the  favor  in  a  meaningful  way.  The  point  that  I 
addressed  should,  hopefully,  raise  a  number  of  questions  about  our  own  ministry  In  the  context  of  our  church, 
and,  even  more  broadly,  In  the  context  of  second  generation  Korean-American  ministries.  Let’s  come  up  with  the 
mission  statement!  1 


Joon  K.  Kim 
English  Language  Ministry  (ELM) 


*  Reprinted  from  Crossroads,  Newsletter  of  the  English  Language  Ministry  of  the  Korean  Methodist  Church  and 
Institute,  New  York. 
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ROOtTS  &  WINGS:  A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  FUTURE  MINISTRY  FOR  THE 

SECOND  GENERATION  KOREAN  AMERICANS* 


The  KUMC  of  the  Greater  Washington  Area  hosted  a  memorable  event  from  November  7  through  10.  It  was 
a  symposium  m  the  future  ministry  for  the  second  generation  on  its  40th  anniversary.  Close  to  90  people, 
representing  c  lurches  i  lationwide,  attended  the  symposium. 

Theologians,  psychologists  and  seminarians  were  invited  as  speakers  and  panel  respondents.  Attending 
from  our  church  were  Fev.  Samuel  Lee,  Tammy  Chung,  Ray  Lee,  and  Paul  Murayama. 

The  event  1  /as  well  organized  and  featured  a  veiy  demanding  schedule  of  symposiums,  panels  and  lectures. 
Also  there  wer ;  daily  w  orship  services  and  devotions.  A  total  of  six  papers  were  presented  by  speakers.  Two 
papers,  each  concerning  the  sociological  perspective,  psychological/educational  perspective,  and  theological 
perspective  on  the  futur  5  of  the  Korean-American  churches,  were  presented.  A  panel  of  two  people  responded  to 
each  paper.  Oijr  Rev.  Le  e  presented  a  paper  Korean-American  Identity:  Orthogonal  Model  Tammy  and  I  were 
respondents  in  other  sessions. 

The  interaction  with  the  audience  during  the  question  and  answer  periods  were  veiy  provocative  and  prob¬ 
ing.  The  issue  flf  gender  inclusiveness  was  particularly  memorable.  What  followed  was  a  very  special  moment. 

ade  an  emotion-packed  statement  on  this  issue  which  is  very  close  to  her  heart.  She  feels  that 
;reat  imp  ortance  today  and  that  we  must  recognize  the  contributions  of  women  in  our  churches 
the  workplace.  People  reacted  with  tears  and  a  strong  ovation. 

k  place  on  the  final  afternoon.  Dialogue  for  the  Future  featured  a  panel  that  included 
ranging  from  youth  to  adult.  It  was  a  dialogue  on  how  we  can  improve  relations 
land  what  our  visions  for  our  future  are. 

this  local  church  expressed  their  deepest  concerns  for  their  English-speaking  congre¬ 
gation.  There  w|re  expressions  of  deep  frustrations  and  great  sensitivity  in  describing  the  present  conditions  of 
their  church. 

|st  of  the  comments  expressed.  It  is  our  hope  to  host  an  event  such  as  this  in  the  future 
hear  the  feelings  of  the  church  members  regarding  the  English  Ministry.  My  compli- 
fcho  and  Rev.  Daniel  Shin  for  their  successful  symposium. 


Tammy  Chung 
it  is  an  issue  ol 
and  homes  an< 

An  historic; 
six  local  churcl 
between  the  generations 
This  was  th|  first  tim|e 


event  too! 
members 


We  could  reljate  to  mcj 
to  have  a  dialogue  and  tq 
ments  to  Rev.  Young  Jin 


Paul  Murayama 
Los  Angeles  Korean  United  Methodist  Church 


*  Reprinted  from  footprints} 
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